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Local students arrested in downtown riot 


By Bryan Goodchild 
: Online Editor 


A routine traffic stop in 
downtown Burlington turned into 
a riotous situation early Friday 
morning. Six people were arrest- 
ed but no serious injuries 
occurred. 

The incident started at about 
2:15 a.m. when Kara Grygotis, 
21, a University of Vermont stu- 
dent, was stopped on the suspi- 
cion of driving drunk. William 
Brislin, a Burlington Police offi- 
‘cer, was evaluating Grygotis 
when people passing by began to 
harass Brislin by shouting 
obscenities and throwing bottles. 
: “Tt does not surprise me at all 

that this happened, especially 


with the guys walking by on the 
sidewalk cat calling at this young 
woman,” said Lt. Emmett Helrich 


of the Burlington Police 
Department. 
Burlington Police, state 


troopers from two counties, and 
seven other police departments 
were called to the intersection of 
Main and Church streets when the 
crowd grew to between 400 and 
600 people. 

The mob was mostly college 
students waiting for transporta- 
tion after the bars closed. 
Windows were smashed and a 
trash can was lit on fire. 

“We try to have the 
University of Vermont’s ‘cat bus’ 
and taxi cabs waiting at that inter- 
section so a crowd like the one on 


Friday morning does not have a 
chance to gather,” Helrich said. 

The crisis escalated when a 
young woman walking by 
dropped a bar glass, causing peo- 
ple to cheer and draw more police 
attention, according to Helrich. 

“Thursday and Friday nights 
are very busy downtown and once 
people walk out of the bars after 
drinking they tend to get excited,” 
Helrich said. “There is just too 
much alcohol involved and the 
bars are not taking responsibility 
for their patrons after they leave, 
even though they are technically 
responsible.” 

Friday’s events are not the 
only problems that have come out 
of the downtown. bar scene. 


During the second week of school 





MIT fraternity faces 


manslaughter charge 
St. Michael’s confronts binge drinking problems 


_ By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Writer 


One year after a night of 
drinking ended in the death of a 
freshmen fraternity pledge at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a court in the com- 
monwealth has charged the frater- 
nity, Phi Gamma Delta, with one 
count of manslaughter and one 
count of hazing. The trial is set to 
begin Oct. 22. 

The death of 18-year-old Scott 

Krueger in a fraternity hazing 
game, and the subsequent charges 
filed against the fraternity, bring to 
the surface the dangers of binge 
drinking on college campuses 
across the country, including at St. 
Michael’s. 
According to"Michael Samara, 
Dean of Students and Vice 
President for Student Affairs, St. 
Michael’s has never permitted 
Sororities or fraternities on cam- 
pus. However, he added, “Binge 
drinking is probably a problem on 
most campuses,” and St. Michael’s 
is no exception. 

The recent indictment of Phi 
Gamma Delta has stirred strong 
opinion not only at MIT, but also 
here at St. Michael’s. 

_ Sophomore Jason Moore said 
when an incident like Krueger’s 
death occurs, “The school is to 
blame, and the frat as well,” 
because the college is responsible 




















for its students. 

Junior Marc Jarret said the fra- 
ternity is responsible. He said fra- 
ternities shouldn’t exist. 
Sophomore Kelly O’Neil agreed: 
“T think that it’s tragic that these 
things exist in our society,” she 
said. 

According to The Buffalo News, 
on Sept. 26, 1997, Krueger, of 
Orchard Park, N.Y. and 11 other 
Phi Gamma Delta pledges watched 
the movie “Animal House” with 
their “big brothers,” and then were 
told to drink a “prescribed amount 
of alcohol.” After drinking large 
quantities of beer, whiskey, and 
other liquor, Krueger complained 
of nausea, and went to lie down on 
a couch. Two brothers carried him 
to a bedroom, lay him on his stom- 
ach with a garbage can next to him, 
and left. 

Ten minutes later, Krueger was 
found covered in vomit and uncon- 
scious. MIT police and 911 were 
notified. Krueger, whose blood 
alcohol level was 4.1, four times 
the legal limit in Massachusetts, 
died 40 hours later in a Boston hos- 
pital, having choked on his own 
vomit. He had left home to go to 
college at MIT less than five weeks 
earlier. 

Samara said stories 
drinking on campus at the front of 
his mind. 


there was a stabbing outside the 
Last Chance Saloon, and alcohol 
licenses at the Ledge Grill and 
Club Metronome were suspended 
during the past month, according 
to reports in The Burlington Free 
Press. 

“Thursday night has become 
a pretty busy night down here for 
us. We have extra staffing on 
Thursday nights. Certainly that 
was not enough to be able to con- 
trol the crowd and having to call 
for mutual aid is a pretty serious 
thing,” according to Burlington 
Police Lt. Tom Tremblay. “We 
gotta take a close look at what’s 
going on down here.” 

Helrich said, “I think that the 
riot was. more of an anomaly. 
more than anything. Crowds like 


Fall’s in full swing 


Pumpkins are ripe for the picking at a farm stand located along the side of the road in Stowe. 


. By Carrie Simonelli 
Executive Editor 


like | 
Krueger’s keep the dangers of | 





A St. Michael’s 18-plus 
social on Sept. 24 left the senior 
class with a bill for damages and 
stolen property totaling almost 
$500. 

Two framed pictures were 
stolen from the Dockside restau- 
rant and tables need to be refin- 
ished due to people dancing on 
them, said owner Rick Gouse. 

Katie Whitman, senior class 
president, said she and Jennie 
| Cernosia, director of Student 
Activities, were informed of the 


| 





damage the next day. Cernosia 
said members of the senior class 
“got the word out” and requested 
that. the stolen. artwork be 
returned. They were anonymous- 
ly returned to the Student 
Activities office Sept. 28, four 
days after the social. 

The prints, framed in oak 
and glass, are worth an estimated 
$250 each, Gouse said. 

Though the college has not 
received an itemized bill, Gouse 
estimated after the picture is 
returned the damages owed to 
the restaurant will be about $60. 
That will cover the cost of refin- 
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the ones we see on Friday and 
Saturday nights could ignite at 
anytime, but I don’t ever remem- 
ber anything this serious happen- 
ing.” 

The riot prompted the 
Burlington Police Department to 
staff extra officers Friday night, 
equipped with riot gear, pepper 
spray and mass-arrest kits. 

“The question of the year is 
what the department is going to 
do as a result of the riot, but I 
don’t think the police department 
is the only solution to the prob- 
lem,” Tremblay said. “There are a 
lot of different things that we 
have to look at. One of the big 
problems is the choices that are 


‘made as a result of using alco- 


hol.” 


‘Photo by Danielle Bergeron} 





Social at The Dockside results in damages 


ishing and fixing the tables, he 
said. 

Despite the damages, Gouse 
said the social was not overly 
rowdy. 

“T heard that everyone had a 
really good time,” he said. “I 
don’t know what the image was 
but it certainly wasn’t out of con- 
trol.” 

Cernosia said the problems 
may have occurred due to a lack 
of staffing at The Dockside. 

“They didn’t expect the 
number of people that came,” 
she said. 

DOCKSIDE, Page 5 
















St. Michael’s College securi 





Excerpts from the Sept. 26 through Oct. 2, 1998 security report. Compiled by the Security Office. 
4:25 p.m. Smell of marijuana in 


Saturday, Sept. 26 


1:30 p.m. Advised Winooski Police of 
shoulder tapping going on at the Bevy. 
10:30 p.m. Intoxicated non-student in 

Alliot. Transported to hospital and then 


to ACT I. 


Sunday, Sept. 27 


12:24 a.m. Requested to assist with 


intoxicated person in 200s. 


1:12 a.m. Assisted RC at townhouse 


200 area. 


1:15 a.m. Intoxicated student in Purtill — 


Hall. Transported to ACT 1. 


1:39 a.m. Responded to report of 


injured student in Ryan Hall. 


with a drug violation. 


Monday, Sept. 28 


Alliot. 


2 p.m. Larceny of — from 


2:05 p.m. Freon leak in Hodson Hall. 
7:27 p.m. St. Michael’s Rescue trans- 
ported a student from Health Services 


2:51 a.m. Flag from Chuck’s Mobil 

hanging out of a Joyce Hall window. 
Flag returned to Chuck’s. 

2 p.m. Medical assist for custodian. 


Tuesday, Sept. 29 
12:01 a.m. Accompanied Colchester 


at Purtill Hall to serve paperwork to stu- 
2:18 a.m. Assisted Resident Life staff dent. Student was not home. 


Founder’s Hall, third floor. 
5:30 p.m. Repaired flat tire on a stu- 


dent’s wheelchair in Alliot. 
8:32 p.m. Responded to Alumni Hall for 


Police to Hamel Hall in an attempt to 


serve paperwork. 


6:58 a.m. Fire alarm in ‘Senior Hall. 
9:10 p.m. Issued trespass notices to 

three Johnson State students for attempt- 

ing to bring beer into Joyce Hall. 
Subjects were cited into court by — 
< Colchester Police for pane — : a — 


to the hospital for shortness of breath. : — 


7:50 p.m. Met with Colchester Police . 








: ednesday, Sept. 30 


an odor of marijuana. Unfounded. 


Thursday, Oct. 1 


8:54 p.m. Suspicious person incident. 


Hall. 


10 p.m. Harassment incident i in Alumni 


Ii p.m. Stolen VCR out of Mo 
room 221. : 


"Friday, Oct. 2— 


No notable e activity 


(OFAN, bid Gis SCENE News from college campuses around the country 





Binge drinking tackled |Cyustomers ‘Blow 2 Know’ 


at Harvard University 


By Mary C. Cardinale 
(Harvard University) 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (U- 
WIRE) — Besides existing laws 
aimed at ensuring that colleges 
accurately report the extent of 
alcohol problems on campus, the 
Senate recently passed a resolu- 
tion aimed at binge drinking 
itself. 

The resolution was part of a 

bill to expand the Higher 
Education Act, which President 
Clinton is expected to sign into 
law soon. The measure, spon- 
sored by Senator Joseph R. 
Biden, Jr. (D-Del.), is named 
“The Collegiate Initiative To 
Reduce Binge Drinking 
Resolution” and calls for the for- 
mation of a task force of adminis- 
trators, faculty, students and oth- 
ers to examine student life and to 
make recommendations to reduce 
alcohol and drug-related prob- 
lems. 
. The measure also calls for a 
zero-tolerance policy for under- 
age drinkers and asks colleges to 
reduce the opportunities for stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and alumni to 
drink on campus. 

A Harvard — University 
spokesperson, Alex Huppe said 
that the College does not interpret 
zero tolerance to mean the expul- 
sion of students who are caught 
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with a beer in their hands. 

Dean of the College Harry R. 
Lewis said in a recent e-mail 
message, “I don’t know how our 
policies and enforcement of them 
would be ranked in terms of tol- 
erance. I know that we have in the 
past, occasionally (though -not 
recently) been accused of being 
too hard on student drinking, and 
I don’t recall anyone claiming 
that our policies are too lenient.” 

According to the legislation, 
colleges are urged to “vigorously 
enforce their code of disciplinary 
sanctions” for those who violate 
the alcohol policy and to provide 
counseling for students with alco- 
hol and drug problems. 

The resolution also calls for 
colleges to forbid alcohol compa- 
nies from sponsoring on-campus 
events and to limit the advertise- 
ment of alcoholic beverages on 
campus. 

Finally, the measure encour- 
ages schools to work with com- 
munity officials to prevent the 
illegal sale of alcohol to minors. 

In his legislation, Biden says 
that 44 percent of college stu- 
dents are binge drinkers and that 
nearly one in five are frequent 
binge drinkers. 

“This is not what parents 
expect when they send their kids 
off to college,” Biden wrote. “It is 
time for the culture on college 
campuses to change.” 
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before leaving bars, clubs 


By Jennifer Mccullars 
(Auburn University) 


AUBURN, Ala. (U-WIRE)- 
Some of Auburn’s _ restaurants 
and bars have gotten a new 
machine that lets people know if 
they are too drunk to drive. 

The machine is called Blow 
2 Know, a breathalyzer that tells 
people their blood alcohol level. 
The level appears on the record- 
ing to let people know exactly 
what it means and if they are 
sober enough to drive. 

Scott Rowland, a junior in 
international business, came up 
with the idea while traveling in 
Munich, Germany, last summer, 


and thought it would be a good - 


idea to have something like it in 
Auburn. 

Rowland said_it was easy to 
get the places to accept his idea 
because “most do care about 


their patrons.” 

Many of the owners and 
managers where the machines 
are located said they give accu- 
rate results. 

“Tt provides a very accurate 
blood alcohol content provided 
you follow the instructions,” 
Darryl! McCaul, owner of 
Champ’s.and the Strutting Duck, 
said. 3 

Lance Knight, the manager 
of Champ’s, believes the 
machine is a good idea, “but it’s 
not as accurate as what the police 
use because you can’t eat or 
drink anything 10 minutes before 
you take it.” 

Rowland definitely believes 
it’s accurate because he had a 
friend use the machine before 
leaving a local bar one night. He 
came up sober on the machine 
and was: later pulled over. He 
also came up sober on a police 


breathalyzer. 

John Brandt, owner of the 
War Eagle Supper Club, esti- 
mates “around 60 to 70 people 
per weekend use the machine.” 

Glenn Smith, manager of 
Lil’ Ireland’s, said, “the people 
seem to use the machines more 
for fun and games than to take 
them seriously.” 

-When asked if it cuts down 
on drunk driving, McCaul said, 
“Tt has the propensity to cut 
down. I’ve had plenty of people 
stick around until they legalize 
themselves on the machine.” 

Traci Anderson, a senior in 
health administration, said, “I 
think it does (cut down on drunk 
driving) and I would use it.” 

Rowland said, “If it saves 
one person then that would be the 
goal of my company to cut down 
on deaths that result from drunk 
driving.” 


On this day i in 1826, the Granite Railway the first chartered railway i in the. United ae beg a opera- : 
fons 
“On this day i in 1886, Son abolished sven | in 2 Cuba. 

*On this day in 1991, Anita Hill publicly accused Supreme Court nominee Chee Thomas of ma’ 


sexually inappropriate comments in her presence when she worked for him. 

On this day in 1994, President Clinton ordered Army troops on alert and dispatched an one 
to the Persian Gulf after Iraqi troops were spotted moving south toward Kuwait. 

*Edgar Allan Poe died in this day in 1849. He was 40 years old. 
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Alumni taken to Act 1, administrators affirm support for program 


; By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writer 


At least four people over the 
age of 21 were taken to 
Burlington’s Act 1 from St. 
Michael’s on Alumni Weekend, 
Sept. 18-20. 

Though the former students 
were old enough to legally drink, 
St. Michael’s had a responsibility 
to intervene because the former 
students were intoxicated on 
campus, said Mike Samara, vice 
president for student affairs and 
dean of students at St. Michael’s. 

People who are taken to Act 
1 are usually highly intoxicated 
or incapacitated due to alcohol 
and are therefore deemed a threat 
to themselves and to others. 

Tim Moran, manager of 
Burlington’s Act 1, said although 
dozens of students from area col- 
leges are brought to Act 1 each 
school year, many of the 175 to 
250 referrals to the service each 
month are people from the com- 
munity who are brought in by 


local police. 

“Our main concern is keep- 
ing people safe,” Moran said. 

Lieutenant Tom Stech of 
Colchester Police said when his 
department is notified that col- 
lege students are causing distur- 
bances, officers responding to the 
incident will refer to Act 1 any 
students they suspect are intoxi- 
cated. 

Usually, Stech said, schools 
deal with alcohol issues on their 
own. On occasion, if school offi- 
cials feel the situation is danger- 
ous, they will notify police before 
they call Act 1. 

Once students arrive at Act 
1, the staff there goes through a 
screening process. 

After a breathalyzer is given 
to determine the person’s blood 
alcohol content, there are a num- 
ber of options. 

People who are extremely 
sick may be sent to the hospital 
for the night. 

If there is no medical danger, 
people stay at Act 1. If people are 


uncooperative with police, they 
are put in the correctional center 
for the night as a Jane or John 
Doe. 


“Our basic message is 
that you’ve gone 
way too far, and 
if you continue 
this way, you are 
' going to be 
unsuccessful at St. 
Michael’s.” 


© Mike Samara, 
dean of students 


Act 1 then sends counselors 
to the hospital and correctional 
center in the morning. The peo- 
ple who were brought in the night 
before are warned about the dan- 
gers of alcohol abuse and advised 
to be more cautious the next time 
they drink. 


St. Michael’s also has a follow- 
up process for students taken to 
Act 1 from campus, Samara said. 

The Student Life Office 
makes personal contact with stu- 
dents almost immediately after 
they return from Act 1. ‘ 

Students usually have to 
meet with Megan Powers, the 
school’s alcohol education coor- 
dinator, and Lou DiMasi, the 
campus director of residence life. 

If it becomes necessary, 
Samara said, several other offices 
also get involved. The Student 
Resource Center, Health 
Services, Campus Ministry, and 
sometimes Samara himself will 
have to talk with students. 

Often, students have to call 
their parents to let them know 
about the trouble they are in. 

Students are sometimes 
given community service or a 
fine. 

“Our basic message is that 
you've gone way too far, and if 
you continue this way, you are 
going to be unsuccessful at St. 


Michael’s,” Samara said. 

Moran said St. Michael’s has 
been supportive of Burlington’s 
Act 1 service. 

“We really appreciate all the 
work done by Lou DiMasi and 
Mike Samara to help us out,” 
Moran said. 

A few years ago, St. 
Michael’s was one of the schools 
in the area that contributed 
$3,000 to save the Act 1 program, 
which was in danger of failure 
due to lack of funding. 

Samara said he met with 
President Marc vanderHeyden 
last March to discuss continued 
contributions to Act 1. 

He said St. Michael’s will 
start making regular $1,000 con- 
tributions to Act 1 as long as‘ stu- 
dents are taken care of. 

“IT am very supportive of this 
kind of service,’ Samara said. 
“Without it, some of our stu- 
dents’ lives and safety would be 
jeopardized.” 


Summer trip to France sparks appreciation for St. Michael’s roots 


Faculty and administration visited origins of Edmundite tradition during 10-day trip 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


In an effort to preserve the 
college’s Edmundite heritage, 
members of the St. Michael’s 
faculty went to France this sum- 
mer and retraced the steps of the 
college’s founding fathers. 

For 10 days last summer, 
faculty _members, including 
President- Marc vanderHeyden, 


toured sites important to 
Edmundite history such as 
Pontigny and Mont Saint- 
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Michel. 

President vanderHeyden 
said it’s important for students, 
faculty and administration to 
remember the school’s origins. 

“(The Edmundites] best 
exemplify the Catholic nature of 
St. Michael’s College,” he said. 
He also emphasized that “just 
like many of us who have come 
to this country as immigrants, we 
really need . . . to reconnect with 
our roots.” 

With the centennial of St. 
Michael’s College coming in 
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2004, faculty and administrators 
have come up with various ideas 
on how to emphasize to students 
the importance of the college’s 
religious heritage. 

Rev. Brian Cummings sug- 
gested a six-week program in 
France. Students, he said, would 
study the Edmundite tradition 
and learn more about the history 
of monastic and apostolic spiri- 
tuality. 

Cummings added that stu- 
dents who would take part in the 
program could also study archi- 
tecture, history and geography, 
and. professors from St. 
Michael’s could join with schol- 
ars from France to help the stu- 
dents learn. 
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One of the highlights of last 
summer’s trip was a visit to the 
Abbey of Pontigny, where the 
Edmundite order began. 

“Its an enormous, 
Cistercian abbey church,” philos- 
ophy Professor John Izzi said. 
“Very clean, very simple, very 
pure, which is what [the 
Edmundites’] spirituality pretty 
much is all about.” 

The abbey was founded by 
Cistercian monks in 1114. The 
Edmundite order was founded 
here in 1843 by the Rev. Jean- 
Baptiste Muard. 

It was Muard’s wish to 
become a missionary, so he was 
sent to Pontigny to bring 
Christianity back to the people of 
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Southeast France. 

Muard was joined by a few 
of his fellow priests at St. Mary’s 
Abbey of Pontigny and formed 
the Edmundite order in honor of 
St. Edmund. 

In 1892 the Edmundites 
were forced to leave France by 
the French government, which 
had outlawed religious orders 
and was seizing church property. 
To avoid being disbanded, the 
Edmundites established a 
foothold in America. 

Cummings emphasized that 
coming to America with little 
knowledge of the language and 
culture “was really a brave thing 
to do.” 

Pontigny is also the burial 
place for many of the founding 
Edmundites. Cummings said the 
visit had special importance 
because it helped people remem- 
ber the struggles of the college’s 
founding fathers. 

“Hard work rooted in a 
desire to serve God will collect 
great fruits for the Kingdom,” he 
added, in remembering the mis- 
sion of the Edmundites. 

The group from _ St. 
Michael’s was joined at Pontigny 
by the Rev. Philippe Simonnet, 
S.S.E., the only remaining 
Edmundite in France. 

The group also had the 
chance to view the College Saint 
Michel, a secondary school 
founded by St. Michael’s 
founder, the Rev. Prevel. 

“That was a very moving 
moment,” vanderHeyden said, 
“because we met people who 
really could claim the same 
founder, worked in the same 
school, but in two different coun- 
tries. It was a nice feeling.” 

Mont Saint Michel was a 
monastery where the Edmundites 
lived from around 867 to 1886. 
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Project Links: the latest innovation 


Questions and answers about the college’s plan to upgrade information resources 


¢ The Defender’s Adam 


Niles sat down recently 
with campus technology 
expert Mark Nelson to 
learn more about Project 
Links, St. Michael’s latest 
plan to upgrade informa- 
tion resources. Here’s 
what he found out. 


Defender: What exactly is 
Project Links? 

Nelson: Project Links is about 
more than just an upgrade of our 
administrative software; it's 
about looking at how we do 
things, why do we do things that 
way, and [asking], is there 
another way we could do them, 
using our available technology 
resources, that will improve ser- 
vices to students or increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of 
our processes. In other words, 
can we make more effective use 
of the systems we have to better 
serve students or reduce time- 
consuming, redundant or inef- 
fective processes that may exist 
in different areas? 


¢ Another important aspect of 
the project is the effort to devel- 
op new models for communica- 
tion, participation and decision 
making on campus -- thus [the 
term] “Links.” We would like to 
further break down the “func- 
tional silos” that may exist and 
help people to see how what 
they do -- or don't do -- creates a 
series of impacts throughout the 
College. 


Defender: How long will the 
different phases of the Project 
take? 

Nelson: The main project will 
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occur from June ‘98 through 
Dec ‘99. There are currently 5 
planned phases to the project. 
The first is just about finished 
and the next just starting. The 
second phase will go from 
October to February, the third 
from March to May, the fourth 
from June to August, and the 
fifth from September “99 
onward. We're really looking to 
begin a culture shift within the 


‘college where we continue to 


improve and examine what, why 
and how we do things, and the 
subsequent effects on student 
service and organizational effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 


¢ Within the next two to three 
years nearly every employee 
(faculty and staff) and every stu- 
dent will become a user of the 
Datatel system. 


Defender: What is Datatel? 
Nelson: Datatel is the name of 
the software company who pro- 
duces our administrative soft- 
ware. From Datatel, we have a 
few systems, the most signifi- 
cant of which are Benefactor and 
Colleague. Benefactor serves 


- the needs of institutional 


advancement (Alumni and 
Development). Colleague serves 
all the rest of the administrative 
areas (e.g., Admissions, 
Registrar, Student Accounts, 
Financial Aid, Housing, etc.). 
Most users of the system refer to 
it as “Datatel” and could mean 
either of the products that we 
currently use. 


Defender: What is the cost of 
Project Links? 

Nelson: This is a tough question 
to answer, because of the nature 
of the project. If you want to 
know in terms of the pure pro- 
ject budget that is one amount. 


7 
actu 
( aic 


Always 


If you include personnel 
resources and temporary lost 
productivity within departments 
that requires an adjustment. The 
short- and long-term values 
would also be different. 


¢ What we're really looking to 
do is get a better réturn on our 
investment. Often the technolo- 
gy is not used to its full poten- 
tial. Think of it this way: peo- 
ple used to travel by horse-and- 
buggy to get from Point A to 
Point B. Now imagine that 
when cars came about, rather 
than turning on the engine, peo- 
ple hitched their horses to the 
front of the cars to get the car 
from A to B. Sounds crazy, 
right? But that’s exactly what 
people do in all kinds of organi- 
zations -- not just St. Mike's -- 
when it comes to technology. 
Rather than turning on the car’s 


The goal of Project Links? 
¢ To make it easier for 
students and faculty to use 
the information resources 
available at St. Michael’s 
College -- instead of falling 
into outdated and inefficient 
methods of gathering and 
sharing information. 


engine, they hitch the horses on 
the front to make it go. Both 
achieve the same objective of 
getting from A to B, but one 
uses the car the way it was 
meant to be used, and the other 
warps the technology to the old 
way of doing things. What 
we're trying to do is turn on the 
engine of our car and use it the 
way it was meant to be used to 
get from A to B. The upgrade 
adds features specifically for stu- 
dent and faculty access to the 


system. 


Located on the 
corner of 


College & St. Paul 


(behind Carbur’s) 
Open daily 4-12 


Fri. & Saf. ‘til 1AM 


862-6900 


smoker friendly 
Take-out & 


delivery available 


Hapey Hour from 4-6 
Mon.-Fri. $1 MUNCHIES! 


(802) 862-6900 * Credit Cards Accepted » Come see us! 


Defender: How will individual 
students benefit? 

Nelson: There will be a number 
of potential benefits, particularly 
over the long term. Some of the 
early benefits will likely be 


Project Links will enhance 


students’ access to information 
about their academic status at 
St. Michael’s -- money owed, 
requirements unfulfilled, and 
transcripts needing to reach 
employers or other schools 
will be easier to access. 


improved access to information, 
such as student account status or 
transcript information. There 
will also be tools to support aca- 
demic advising, such as being 
able to see what courses a stu- 
dent still needs to graduate, or 
how those requirements might 
change upon changing his or her 
major. On-line registration is 
also a potential benefit. 

I say potential benefits because 
we are in the process of priori- 
tizing our options. Of the priori- 
ty options, we then need to 
determine the ease or difficulty 
in implementing those particular 
features -- which will in turn 
identify the time line. For 
example, we are considering at 
least three different models for 
on-line registration. In October 
and November we will be hold- 
ing focus groups of faculty and 
students to gain input on the 
pros and cons of each of the 
models. Which model we select 
will help determine the imple- 
mentation time line. Our prima- 


~ ry concern is that we make the 


choice that is best for the stu- 
dents -- and if that means select- 
ing the model that takes longer 
to implement, then that is what 


ORY CLEANING 


we'll want to do. It's not a ques- 
tion of whether or not on-line 
registration is of value, but given 
that we could implement it in a 
couple different ways, which is 
best for the students? 


Defender: What should we as 
students know about Project 
Links? ; 
Nelson: We welcome any com- 
ments or information you think 
students should know or may 
want to know....it's your chance 


to comment. You have the 
floor! 
* One other thing that we’d like 


to hear from students about: We 
are still in need of student repre- 
sentatives for two of the project 
teams. We'll also be holding 
focus groups over the next two 
months, and likely throughout 
the year. If holding open forums 
or information sessions would 
also help, we'll do that too. 


Defender: What improvements 
or changes do you support for 
the first phase of action 
(actions taken this year)? 
Nelson:That is hard to say -- we 
are still in the process of review- 
ing the many suggestions -- 
more than 700 -- that were 
made by faculty and staff. The 
only process that seems to be on 
the “fairly certain” list of being 
evaluated more closely for 
implementation is the on-line 
registration process. Right now 
there are a few decisions to be 
made about on-line registration 
for which we will be seeking 
student and faculty input. It is 
not clear which model is the best 
for students at this point in time 
-- depending on which model 
appears best (and other deci- 
sions) we will be able to deter- 
mine a more accurate time line. 


& LAUNDRY CEt 


LAUNDROMAT OPEN 


7 DAYS A WEEK / 24 HOURS A DAY 


FOR ALL YOUR CLEANING NEEDS 


: Professional Dry Cleaning 
* Shirt Laundry 
: Alterations 
‘Wash, Dry, and Fold 
* Same Day Service Available 


Dorset Street Taft Corners Champlain Mili 


S. Burlington 


Witlistor: 


Winooski 


864-7381 897-2065 655-9506 
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Seniors drop 18-and-over socials after Dockside fiasco 
Pictures returned anonymously, senior-week fund spared $500 in damages 


DOCKSIDE, 
continued from cover 


Their staffing wasn't up to 
the standard they would have had 
if they had known." 

Some students agreed. 

"I thought it was fun but I 
definitely noticed that there was- 
n't much security there," said 
sophomore Sue Betty. 

Gouse said that there were 
two door people responsible for 
security. He speculated that the 
damages must have occurred dur- 
ing "an instance when we weren't 
out on deck." 

About 150 people, mostly 
underclassmen, came to the 
social, Whitman said. 

"We made it an 18 plus 
social because a lot of the senior 
class isn't 21," she said. 

The senior class will not 
sponsor any more under-21 
socials, Cernosia said. 

"We just can't handle the 18- 
and-over socials, and we don't 
want to put the bars in that posi- 
tion, either. We do 18 plus 


socials to get more money into 
the class, but there's the potential 






















¢ Student Discounts 














Photo by Carrie Simonelli 


Students danced on tables and stole pictures at an 18-and-over social at Dockside Cafe in Burlington. 


for damage and bad p.r. in the 
community. 

"Rarely do we have any 
problems if it's a seniors-only, or 
juniors-only, event off campus," 
Cernosia said. 

The cost of the damages will 
come out of the money the senior 
class has raised at the Dockside, 


¢ Professional Bartending Henn 
¢ Tips on Finding a Top Paying Job 
¢ Become a Talented, Socially Conscious Bartender 

¢ National Restaurant Association Alcohol Awareness Program 
* Taught by Seasoned Boston Bartenders 
¢ Great Part-time or Summer Job 


We Accept Visa, MasterCard, American Express, and Discover 


1-800-467-2023 


Space is Limited, Call Now! 


Class begins on Friday, Oct. 16, 6 p.m. 
Sheraton Burlington 
870 Williston Road, Burlington 


Whitman said. After paying for 
the damages and other expenses 
such as renting the restaurant, the 
class will have made about a 
$200 profit, said Jen Kossuth, 
senior class treasurer. 

The money will be deposited 
in the class fund and go toward 
cutting down the cost of senior 


week tickets. 

"It [the damages] won't 
affect the cost of senior week 
tickets since the pictures had 
been returned," Whitman said. 
"Had they not been, we would 
have owed about $500 from the 
senior class fund." 

To help alleviate the pres- 


TJ Maxx, located in Mall 189 
on Shelburne Road has immedi- 
ate openings for part time night 
and weekend merchandise asso- 
ciates. Apply in person at the 
Service Desk. 


ABSOLUTE SPRING BREAK- 
2 FREE TRIPS WITH 15 
SALES.. And earn $. Jamaica, 
Fla., Cancun, Bahamas, Padre! 
Lowest prices, free meals, par- 
ties and drinks. 1-800-426-7720. 
www.sunsplashtours.com 


























Representative: 








Date: 





Location: 


At Table 
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at 878-4770. 





GO ON SPRING BREAK FOR 
FREE! USA Spring Break 
offers Cancun, Bahamas, 
Jamaica and Fla. packages and 
is accepting applications for 
campus sales and reservations. 
Call 1-888-SPRING-BREAK 





UNDERGR ASE STUDY or isee AD 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
IRELAND 
NEW ZEALAND 


ARGENTINA 
CHILE 
COSTA RICA 


Fall, Sprmg or Full Year. Scholursnips Available. 


Study Abroad Intormation Session: 
Carolyn Watson 


Thurs. Oct. 8 
11:30 — 1:00 p.m. 


Alliot Hall 


fsfinuite for = 


NSTITUTE 1 FOR STUDY “ABROA 


sure of fund raising from the 
classes, Cernosia is working with 
the Student . Association to 
approve a $25 class fee for four 
years for senior week. Each stu- 
dent would then have $100 saved 
toward the cost of tickets. 

"They could chose to partic- 
ipate or ask for a refund," she 
said. 

The new proposal is still 
being worked out. 


“Rarely do we have any 
problems if it’s a seniors- 
only, or juniors-only 
event off campus.” 


¢ Jennie Cernosia, director 
of student activities 


To raise money for the senior 
class, between two and four more 
socials are being planned for the 
semester, Whitman said. The 
locations and exact dates are still 
being decided. 

"I hope in the future every- 
thing goes smoothly," she said. 
¢ Kristen Bradley contributed to 
this report 


ANTHONY'S -- Local 
restaurant needs part-time help 
nights and Saturdays. Call 
Anthony’s for more information 
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Definition of ‘binge drinking’ disputed 


By Martina Ivanicova 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s disciplinary 
officials and counselors say 
“binge drinking” is a problem on 
campus. Recent conversations 
with students revealed, however, 
that there is dispute as to how that 
term is defined. 

According to the Harvard 
School of Public Health’s web 
page, binge drinking is five or 
more drinks in a row for men and 
four or more in a row for women. 
That definition provoked strong 
reaction from St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. 

“T don’t agree with the defin- 
ition of binge drinking,” sopho- 
more Gerd Stodiek said. “I think 
it should be six or more drinks in 
a row for men and five or more 
drinks in a row for women.” 

Senior Steve McEvoy said 
the effort to come up with a def- 
inition is misleading to begin 
with. “I think the definition of 
binge drinking is wrong because 
it’s an individual phenomenon,” 
he said. “For someone who is 
heavier it will take more drinks to 
get them drunk.” 

Not all students disagreed 
with the definition. Senior 
Melita Sedic said although there 
are variables that affect the way 
people handle alcohol, it is still 
possible to have a working defi- 
nition of binge drinking. 





Photo by Danielle Bergeron 


Studies say “binge drinking” is a problem on college campuses, but students dispute the authors’ definition. 


“T agree with the defini- 
tion,” she said. “When it comes 
down to it, it always depends on 
the drinking history, personal 
experience with alcohol and 
capacity of a person. Some peo- 
ple can drink a lot and some peo- 
ple are drunk after a second 
drink.” 

Further, some — students 
thought the definition should 
be fewer drinks. “Three or more 
drinks for men and two or more 
for women,” sophomore Ryohei 
Kimura said. 

According to a flyer provid- 
ed by the Student Life Office, 
about 430 million gallons of 


alcohol are consumed by more 
than 12 million college students 
in the United States. 

Megan Powers, coordinator 
of alcohol education at St. 
Michael’s, said alcohol touches 
everybody’s life in one way or 
another. 

“Binge drinking is a serious, 
complex issue that reaches far 
beyond the confines of St. 
Michael’s College,” Powers said. 
“Tt is an issue that affects each 
of us in one way or another.” 

Assistant Dean Lou DiMasi 
focused on how much money 
students could save if drinking 
wasn’t such a central part of col- 


lege social life. 

“Imagine if 50 percent of 
St. Michael’s students, that is 
900 students, would have six 
drinks a night at a $2 cost; a min- 
imum of one and a half of one 
person’s tuition would be spent 
on alcohol in one night -- Why?” 
DiMasi asked. 

Stodiek suggested drinking 
has become a social rite of pas- 
sage for college students. 

“When students come for 
the first time to college they feel 
more free to drink because they 
don’t have to worry about get- 
ting caught by their parents,” he 
said. “It’s all about testing their 


limits.” 

Security officials said it is 
part of every college and can 
cause fights and other dangerous 
situations. “It is a college cam- 
pus culture,” Peter Soons, direc- 
tor of campus security, said. 

Mike Samara, dean of stu- 
dents, said students have to think 
before they act. 

Samara said the administration 
tries to teach students “conse- 
quence thinking,’ which he 
defines as the ability to anticipate 
possible consequences before | 
participating in various behav- 
iors. : 

“It is slowing down your 
decision-making and _ taking 
responsibility for the conse- 
quences of your chosen behay- 
iors,” Samara said. “In short, if 
I choose to do this, [this is what] 
may result.” 


Vermont ID law amended 


* Old law: people wishing} 
to buy alcohol had to show] 
a Vermont ID. 


¢ New law: Out-of-state 
licenses are now accepted. 


¢ Purpose: to make alco- 
hol accessible to tourists. 


Darkroom destined 
for North Campus 


By Allison Davis 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s officials say they have des- 
ignated money to build a darkroom in 
Sloane Hall on North Campus. 

Last January, The Defender reported 
that a group of interested students and 
faculty members were trying to re-open 
an unused darkroom on the second floor 
of St. Edmunds Hall. 

However, college officials ended 
that plan last summer when they con- 
verted the space into offices. 

This fall college officials decided to 
revive the stalled project by setting aside 
money for a darkroom on North 
Campus. 

Students and faculty interested in 
using the darkroom say the college’s 
decision will provide the space they need 
to make the most of the photography 
equipment they have available. 

“Sloane Hall is a logical place to 
build the darkroom,” senior art minor 
Kevin Murrihy said. “It’s home to the 
art department, and the professors of that 
department have vast resources sur- 
rounding photography as an established 
art form.” 

Further, the new darkroom and the 
prospect of photography courseg in the 
art department represents an attractive 
alternative for students wishing to fulfill 
their fine arts requirement with some- 


thing other than music, theater, dance or 
drawing and painting. 

Last semester, The Defender pub- 
lished the results of a survey that said 83 
percent of students would rather fulfill 
their fine arts requirement with a pho- 
tography course than any other offering. 

Art Professor Gregg Blasdel said 
the addition of a darkroom will provide 
opportunities for students. 

“Art photography has always been a 
tradition. It’s another visual medium 
with great creative potential,” he said. 

Faculty members from the journal- 
ism department said the darkroom will 
be beneficial to their students as well. 

Digital Photography Professor 
Kimberly Sultze said an introductory 
photography course would be a good 
prerequisite for her class. 

“Students could build upon their 
35-millimeter knowledge with digital 
photography,” she said. 

Before any photography classes can 
be offered, however, the darkroom needs 
to be built. 

According to Vice President of 
Administrative Affairs Bob Kenny, some 
important details need to be decided 
before construction can begin. 

He said people working on the pro- 
ject have yet to pinpoint an exact loca- 
tion for the darkroom. 

He also said the college is still 
working to identify the most cost-effec- 
tive way of using the space. 





St. Michael’s reacts to drinking death 


MIT 
continued from cover 


“Abusive drinking is 
the one part of my job that 
makes me lose the most 
sleep, every weekend in par- 
ticular,” Samara said. 
Concerns include the poten- 
tial of self-injury, accidents, 
fights, and interpersonal 
abuse, he said. 

In the past five years, 
MIT security, Boston police 
and various medical person- 
nel have been called to the 
Phi Gamma Delta house 15 
times for complaints of 
drinking, loud parties, fight- 
ing, and most often, stu- 
dents needing medical assis- 


tance-due to binge drinking. 

Samara said St. 
Michael's discourages the 
fraternity and sorority envi- 
ronment for several reasons. 
He said St Michael’s hous- 
ing is designed to reinforce 
positive messages and help 
students to “achieve acade- 
mically and grow personal- 
ly.” 

Samara estimated that 
more than 60 percent of the 
college’s students arrive on 
campus having learned how 
to drink somewhere else. 
He said, though, that alco- 
hol abuse is a problem 
everywhere and that the 
focus on college campuses 
is due in part to the fact that 


most students are underage. 

Freshman Jen Kelly said 
Krueger’s death is tragic, 
but, like Samara, she also 
said most college students 
have experimented with 
alcohol and know their lim- 
itations. Kelly said inci- 
dents like Krueger's only 
happen if someone doesn’t 
have drinking experience, or 
someone to look after them. 

Despite all the negative 
publicity focused on binge 
drinking, Samara said he’s 
seen small gains toward stu- 
dents choosing an alcohol- 
free life. About 23 percent 
of St. Michael’s students 
live in alcohol-free housing, 
he said. 


Judge delays Phi Gamma Delta manslaughter trial 


By Mary Beth Polley 
(Boston University) 


BOSTON, Mass. (U- 
WIRE) -- A Suffolk County 
court judge has postponed 
the trial of an MIT fraterni- 
ty charged with manslaugh- 
ter and hazing in the alco- 
hol-related death of fresh- 
man Scott Krueger last fall. 

Maria Durant, attorney 
for Phi Gamma Delta, 
requested more time to 
receive authorization to rep- 
resent the fraternity's local 
chapter, according to Jim 
Borghesani, a spokesman 


for the Suffolk County dis- 
trict attorney. 

The trial is now set to 
begin Oct. 22. 

Krueger fell into a coma 
last fall after drinking sever- 
al times the legal limit at the 
Phi Gamma Delta house. He 
died two days later. 

It is not clear who will 
appear in court on behalf of 
Phi Gamma Delta. 

The district attorney's 
indictment does not impli- 
cate officers of the fraterni- 
ty or the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The fraternity’s Boston 


chapter was shut down last 
November by the Boston 
Licensing Board. The fra- 
ternity faces a maximum 
penalty of $1,000 if convict- 
ed. 


Indictments were 
brought against Phi Gamma 
Delta two weeks ago after a 
year-long investigation by 
the Suffolk County district 
attorney’s office into the 
fraternity’s role in 
Krueger’s death. 

Prosecutors say the fra- 
ternity is the first ever to be 
charged with manslaughter. 
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News Analysis 


By Sean Toussaint 
Staff Writer 


The international commu- 
nity threatened Serbia with air 
strikes last week after reports 
surfaced that Serbian forces 
were not complying with a UN 
demand that they withdraw 
their offensive against the 
Kosovo Liberation Army and 
its ethnic Albanian supporters. 

The reports detailed the 
execution-style massacre of at 
least 28 ethnic Albanians in the 
Kosovo region. The Kosovo 
Liberation Army and Serbian 
forces have been fighting since 
February. Kosovo, a province 
of Serbia, is 90 percent ethnic 
Albanian and wants to estab- 
lish independence. 

With the renewed threat of 
international force, Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
has ordered his army to stop 
the attacks on Kosovar vil- 
lages. As they have done so 
many times before, Serbian 
authorities have announced 
that their offensive has ended 
and that the secessionist move- 
ment has been crushed. 

Reports from the ground 
conflict with that statement. 
According to articles in last 
week’s New York Times, the 
Serbian onslaught continued 
through Oct. 1, adding to the 
300,000 Kosovo refugees who 
fled the region for fear of 
Serbian assault or because 
their homes were destroyed. 
Although quiet has settled over 
the region, observers are pre- 
dicting a violent Serbian troop 
’ withdrawal. 

_ Still, the UN has no proof 
of Serbia’s role in the latest 
killings or whether fighting in 
the region has continued. 
Serbian police have resisted 
international attempts to send 
envoys to the region. UN and 
NATO officials have stressed 
the importance of conducting 
forensic tests to prove who 
committed the civilian mur- 
ders. 

Nine hundred people have 
reportedly been killed in the 
fighting, but the latest reports 
of civilian executions from 
point-blank range have height- 
ened fears internationally that 
Serbia’s attacks constitute 
another round of genocide in 
the Balkans. Ethnic cleansing 
ripped across Bosnia three 
years ago. 

Former Senator Bob Dole, 
who recently visited Kosovo, 
said he witnessed gross human 
rights violations. 

“American and European 
leaders have pledged not to 
allow the crimes against 
humanity which we witnessed 
in Bosnia to occur in Kosovo,” 
The New York Times quoted 


Dole as saying. “But from 
what I have seen, such crimes 
are already happening.” 

Nations and human rights 
groups have been arguing for 
months over how to stop the 
displacement of civilians and 
the destruction of villages that 
have been an integral part of 
Mr. Milosevic's war against the 
KLA. 

The pressure to resolve 
the situation is rising with the 
coming of winter, as hundreds 
of thousands of homeless 
Albanians, who continue to 
hide from Serbian forces, have 
no place to turn for shelter. 

For now, they are scat- 
tered in the hills and valleys 
surrounding Kosovo, which is 
making it all the more difficult 
for humanitarian efforts to 
reach those in need. 

Elife Nuhaj, interviewed 
by The Christian Science 
Monitor, lives in a small tent 
with 11 other family members 
just outside her village, Kisna 
Reka.“I don’t know how we’re 
going to survive like this 
through the winter, because 
I’m sure no one will help us,” 
she said. “The children are cry- 
ing and we have no food for 
them to eat.” 

Proponents of air strikes 
against Serbia say force is the 
only option left. 

Senator Gordon H. Smith, 
Republican of Oregon, was 
quoted in The New York Times 
as saying that the recent inci- 
dents of ethnic Albanian 
slaughter “have pushed many 
of us over the atrocity line. 
With all due respect, it’s time 
to shoot or shut up.” 

Senate Majority leader 
Thomas A. Daschle of South 
Dakota told The Times the use 
of force might be the only way 
to stop Milosevic’s army from 
continuing its attacks against 
civilians. 

Air strikes in 1995 are 
credited with helping begin 
peace negotiations between 
Bosnians and Serbs, after a 
three-year war in the former 
Yugoslavia, 

Opponents of military 
intervention say the situation 
in Kosovo is much different 
than it was in Bosnia. 

At a meeting with 
reporters on Sept. 16, the com- 
mander of American forces in 
Europe, Gen. John P. Jumper, 
said Kosovo is a complex sce- 
nario. 

“The air campaign is just 
like before,” he said. “It is one 
that is easy to put together and 
it’s not difficult to execute.” 
But, he added, “The solutions 
that we saw work before (in 
Bosnia) are not necessarily the 
solutions that the leadership 
thinks will work in this case.” 


The main difference 
between Bosnia and Kosovo is 
that the international commu- 
nity recognized Bosnia’s inde- 
pendence. It had the legal jus- 
tification necessary in the eyes 
of the international community 
to resist Serbia’s invasion. 
Kosovo, on the other hand, is 
not independent from 
Yugoslavia, nor do most 
nations, including the United 
States, think it should be. 
Therefore, the KLA cannot 
employ the same legal justifi- 
cation Bosnia used three years 
ago. 

Political science professor 
Bill Wilson emphasized the 
difference between the 
Bosnian war and the war in 
Kosovo. He said the situation 
in Kosovo is a civil war 
because it’s happening within 
undisputed boundaries. 
“Unless we want to overthrow 
Yugoslavia, it’s not an interna- 
tional issue,” he said. 

The UN Security Council 
has passed a resolution calling 
for negotiations and humani- 
tarian aid. Although the reso- 
lution was passed under chap- 
ter seven of the security coun- 
cil’s charter, which allows for 
the use of force, most experts 
doubt the UN will resort to 
such measures. 

NATO, however, will be 
ready to conduct air strikes 
within two weeks if Milosevic 
continues to _ kill ethnic 
Albanians, senior American 
officials announced Oct. 2. 

“What NATO has planned 
is a graduated series of possi- 
ble air strikes,” Pentagon 
spokesman Kenneth Bacon 
said. 

Wilson said air - strikes 
usually don’t solve that much, 
especially in Serbia where 
there aren’t many vulnerable 
targets. But, Wilson added, 
they do play well in the press. 

Serbia’s Deputy Prime 
Minister Vojislav Seselj was 
quoted by Tanyug, a Yugoslav 
news agency, as saying that 
Serbia will retaliate against the 
West for any NATO air strikes. 

“We might not be able to 
shoot down each one of their 
planes, but their soldiers will 
be our enemies everywhere in 
the world and they will be 
exposed to our attacks when- 
ever they are in our range,” he 
said. 

Wilson said Milosevic is 
not running a popularity con- 
test with the world; he has 
more important things on his 
mind. 

“He's created a myth of a 
greater Serbian empire.” 
Wilson said. “And he can’t 
walk away from this without 
losing something domestical- 


ly.” 


Partisanship solidifies, 
NATO pushed to the brink by | public disdain deepens 
accounts of massacre in Kosovo 


Political fault lines thicken as elections near 


By Casey Ross 
News Editor 


With Congress now facing the 
decisive days of impeachment pro- 
ceedings against the president, 
Republicans and Democrats are 
assuming their traditional partisan 
poles and _ the _ scandal-worn 
American public appears tired of the 
spectacle. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
has concluded its inquiry and is now 
faced with the mammoth task of 
shepherding Congress through a 
process that could lead to the 
impeachment of President Clinton. 
The next few days on Capitol Hill 
will kick into full swing a debate that 
for the past three weeks has taken 
Congress away from issues the 
American public seems to think are 
more important. 

While congressional Democrats 
and Republicans try to focus on the 
Federal Reserve’s attempt to ward 
off the world’s encroaching financial 
crisis, and how they want to spend a 
now tangible $70 billion budget sur- 
plus, they have to keep one eye firm- 
ly focused on the political import of 
the impeachment proceedings, as 
they are now at their most critical 
stage. : 
Further, with elections nearing, 
internal debate has begun within the- 
rank-and-file of both parties over 
how to handle the Lewinsky matter 
in front of the public. © 

Most opinion polls show, how- 
ever, that most Americans just want 
to put the issue behind them. The 
downward trend of the American 
economy and escalating conflict 
abroad are issues over which they 
seem much more concerned. 

In an apparent rebuff of 
Congress’s deepening inquiry, 
approval ratings of the president 
remain as high as ever and opinions 
about independent council Kenneth 
Starr are growing increasingly stri- 
dent. 

American National Politics 
Professor Bill Grover said in the 
aftermath of the Starr report, and the 
release of President Clinton’s video- 


taped grand jury testimony, 


Americans are engaging in a “moral 
calculus” to determine whether the 


sexual scandal surrounding the pres- 


ident should result in some form of 


punishment. 


So far, he said, the public’s 


deliberations have yielded a general 
consensus that Kenneth Starr is a 


much bigger threat to their lives than 
the sexual indiscretions of the presi- 


dent. _ ; : 
“People view the overall event 
as an example of the further erosion 
of their privacy,” Grover said. 
“Clinton’s low-level affair is not reg- 
istering as deeply as what Starr is 
doing.” 

- Grover also said the affair has 
damaged the American public’s 
already dim view of politics. 
Indeed, in a matter of weeks the pub- 
lic’s perception of politics seems to 


have declined from politics as a 
treacherous popularity contest to pol- 
itics as no more than a politically 
veiled episode of the “Jerry 
Springer” show. And that percep- 
tion, Grover added, is particularly 
damaging to a country interested in 
upholding the ideals of democratic 
governance. 

“This just intensifies peoples’ 
already existing cynicisfn, and that is 
a real tragedy in a country that wants 
to be a healthy democracy,” he said. 

The current stalemate over the 
budget underscores the public’s dis- 
dain for partisan politics. The end of 
the fiscal year Sept. 30 made official 
a $70 billion budget surplus, which 
marks the first time the government’s 
balance sheet has been in the black in 
29 years. The rarity has caused con- 
tentious debate over how the money 
should be spent. 

At issue in the argument is a 
Republican proposal to initiate an 
$80 billion tax cut over the next five 
years. President Clinton has argued 
such a move would be fiscally irre- 
sponsible when Social Security 
reserves are projected to fall short in 
2007, as baby boomers begin to 
retire. 

Also, the Clinton administration 
has already earmarked $17 billion 
for an emergency fund. The largest 
chunk, $7 billion, would go to help 
farmers recover from damage caused 
by natural disasters and trade imbal- 
ances arising from Asia’s financial 
crisis. The rest would be used to 
increase military readiness, reinforce 
peacekeeping in Bosnia and prepare 
the government’s computers for the 
year 2000. Despite a few reserva- 
tions, Congress has supported the 
emergency fund. 

But with the deadline for the 
Congress’s 13 appropriations bills 
passed, President Clinton has only 
signed one congressional proposal, 
which raises questions about whether 
the government can perform effi- 
ciently with impeachment proceed- 
ings occupying such a large portion 
of its time. 

Of the fact that Congress has 
only filed one of the 13 appropria- 
tions bills, Grover said: “That's 
above and beyond what’s happening 
in Kosovo and the crisis in Russia 
and Brazil is teetering on the brink, 
which would drag the rest of South 
America down --[delay in striking a 
budget agreement] is not at all 
unusual, not dramatically anyway, 
but when you compound it with all 
the other stuff, it appears more seri- 
ous.” 

Grover added, however, that 
concern over the seriousness of the 
issues facing the government and the 
public’s disenchantment with poli- 
tics in general should not obscure 


President Clinton’s immoral behav- 


ior. 

“He has humiliated himself, his 
family, the country, Monica 
Lewinsky; I’m not trying to defend 
Clinton,” he said. “It’s not about 
making excuses.” 





- Opinion/Editorial — 





Editorial... 


Downtown riot casts 
negative light on St. 
Michael’s students 


Thursday night’s events not only cast a dark shadow on 
Burlington, they reflect upon each of us individually. Saturday 
morning headlines in the Burlington Free Press told of the “con- 
frontation” that occurred outside of The Flynn Theatre just after 2 
a.m., when a student from UVM got pulled over on the suspicion 
of drunk driving, and crowds of people passing by escalated the 
situation into a riot. The article mentioned that area college stu- 
dents were involved in the incident. Even though no St. Michael’s 
students were arrested in the “riot,” it reflects poorly upon all of us 
that the event occurred. When people from outside the college 
community read the article, St. Michael’s students get grouped 
under the general heading of Burlington- area college students — 
there is no way for them to discern between students here, or those 
from Trinity, Champlain, or the University of Vermont. 

Despite all of the positive events that happen in this com- 
munity, this one event brought attention to Burlington, and it has 
repercussions for all area college students. An Associated Press 
article reported the events of early Friday morning, meaning that 
newspapers all across the country could have published this story. 
Not only were local Burlington residents informed of what hap- 
pened, there is a chance, no matter how small, that nationwide, 
people could have read the article and seen Burlington college stu- 
dents in a negative light. Like it or not, we’re included in that. 

Events like this are in direct contrast to the mission St. 
Michael’s College is trying to promote. The administration would 
like to think that students here know enough not to be involved in 
an incident like this. In this instance, drunkenness lead to allegedly 
driving under the influence, and disorderly conduct. The College 
would like to believe that we’re above this, and as an institution St. 
Michael’s has instilled in its students stronger values and a greater 
sense of respect than this. But is there really any difference 
between students here and those at UVM? How much of an effect 
does the Catholic mission of this college have on students as a 
whole? 

School officials would probably say that we’re fostering a 
community setting here, and the sense of respect that we have for 
ourselves and one another is high. But, where did that respect go 
Sept. 24 at the social the senior class sponsored at the Dockside? It 
was St. Michael’s students who were responsible for almost $500 
worth of damages and stolen property, which undeniably directly 
reflects on all of us, whether in attendance at the social or not. 

As a small, Catholic school, it goes without saying that 
the administration would ideally have the college stay out of the 
spotlight when it comes to such issues as public drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. Ideally, the name St. Michael’s would not be 
associated with anything like this. Ideally, St. Michael’s students 
would be shocked by the event. But, the reality of that statement is 
nothing like the ideal. No one could expect that out of 1,800 
undergraduate students, not one of them was downtown on a 
Thursday night, or not one of them saw the incident occur, or even 
played some small role in it. Whether they watched it occur or 
played a part in it, it perpetuates the stereotype of irresponsible 
college students that public relations officials work hard to stamp 
out. Despite St. Michael’s positive involvement in the community, 
this is the event that made national news, and it reflects on all of 
us. 


-Carrie Simonelli 
Executive Editor 











Photo by Danielle Bergeron 
The prime time to view the foliage is right around Columbus Day, so take the time to notice 
scenic places like this along the road as you make your way home this upcoming long weekend. 








Quote of the Week... 


“We will not be driven by fear into an age of unreason 
if we ... remember that we are not descended from 
fearful men, not from men who feared 
to write, to speak, to associate and to defend 
causes which were, for the moment, unpopular. “ 


Edward Roscoe Murrow, in a “See It Now” (broadcast) report 
on Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, March 7, 1954 


Publicize the latest information about 
your campus organization in The Defender 


Do you want to tell the rest of campus what your club or organization is doing? Are 
you interested in increasing your membership, or letting students know about upcoming 
events and special activities your campus club is planning? 

Take a few minutes and write a column for The Defender, describing your group, its 
plans and its activities. Starting in the next issue, a different campus organization will be — 
featured each week on the Opinion/Editorial Page. These columns are designed to update 
the rest of the college community about what’s happening on campus and how to get 
involved. 

Student leaders and club organizers who are interested in promoting their group’s 
activities should email The Defender at defender@smcvt.edu . Please include the name of 
your organization, and the name and contact information of the person who will be 
responsible for writing the column. 





Editor’s Note... 


Due to Columbus Day break, the next issue of The Defender will be published on Oct. 28. 





Corrections, corrections: 


*A story on workstudy in the Sept. 30 issue of The Defender reported that the College could 
encourage employees to participate in direct-desposit of their checks. It should have said 
the College does encourage such direct deposit., There are approximately 465 faculty and 
staff members at St. Michael’s. 

* The Barenaked Ladies will play on Oct. 10 at the Memorial Auditorium. 
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St. Michael’s students hit the pool for worthy cause 


By Alethea Renzi 
Staff Writer 


Phyllis Forsey watched her husband 
George with a proud smile as he used his 
right arm and leg to push himself on a raft 
in the Ross Sports Center pool on a recent 
Monday night. 

Forsey suffered a stroke in February 
of 1996 which left his entire left side par- 
alyzed. 

When the Forseys heard that St. 
Michael’s was offering an adapted swim 
program, they commuted from Westford, 
which is about 25 minutes away, to partic- 
ipate. 

“He feels comfortable here because 
there are people with similar disabilities. 
He’s happy to be back again,” Phyllis 
Forsey said. “Even on the coldest day he 
wants to come here.” 

The sounds of laughter and splashing 
permeated the pool area Sept. 28. as 58 
participants and 41 instructors worked the 
opening session of the two -year-old pro- 


Bob Gobin is the man responsible for 
the Adapted Swim Program, which allows 
people with disabilities to learn how to 
handle the water and ultimately enjoy it. 

Gobin taught aquatic therapy courses 
at the University of Vermont for 20 years. 
When he retired, he was discouraged that 
the adapted swim program wasn’t contin- 
ued at UVM. 

He wanted to relocate the program 
and in the fall of 1996, he decided on St. 
Michael’s. ; 

“The program is free and open to the 
public,” Gobin'said. 

Gobin directs a staff of eight supervi- 
sors, all with Red Cross and YMCA cre- 
dentials. They in turn train five instructors 
each. 

The instructors are volunteers who 
come from a variety of places such as the 
UVM Athletic Department, local high 
schools and St. Michael’s. ° 

They are: responsible for writing 
assessments of their students. In the 
assessment, they evaluate the student’s 
characteristics, such as their communica- 
tion levels, movement and attention span. 
Their parents, spouses and caregivers are 
then contacted by the instructor to discuss 


the conclusions that have been made, 
Gobin said. 

The instructors also create lesson 
plans and mark goals that they expect their 
students to reach by the end of the pro- 
gram. 
“T can’t say enough for the quality of 
the volunteers in the program. They are 
super,” Gobin said. 

This year’s program will run for eight 
weeks. 

Each instructor works with one child 
in the first session, then one adult in the 
second session, working with the same 
two people throughout the duration of the 
program. 

“No prior experience with swim 
coaching or athletics is necessary to be an 
instructor,” Gobin said. 

Gobin also said that many instructors 
have very little experience and knowledge. 
His task, he said, is to make them swim- 
ming instructors. 

“T need to make them familiar with all 
disabilities, medically and otherwise,” 
Gobin said. 

As for preparation, Gobin said that all 
instructors go through -four, three-hour 
training sessions called pre-service before 
working in the morning classes. 

After the classes start, the instructors 
meet with their supervisors for 90 minute 
periods, called “in-service sessions,” 
before class time. This allows for the 
supervisors to comment on the instructor’s 
performance and make recommendations 
if necessary, Gobin said. 

Gobin said that the Adapted Swim 
Program has three,main goals. 

“Our first goal is to provide swim- 
ming instruction, our second goal is to pro- 


vide complete training to our staff, some of - 


which go on to the Red Cross after this 
program and become certified aquatic 
instructors,” Gobin said. “Our third goal, 
and perhaps most important, is to make it 
possible for more people with disabilities 
to be able to go the YMCA or other places 
and be able to swim without needing aid. 
This way they’ ve had the instruction.” 

The Adapted Swim Program relies on 
outside support and funding. 

“Such a program would not exist if 
not for the immense generosity of St. 
Mike’s and the Red Cross. The Red Cross 
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Volunteers and participants take part in Adapted Swim Program. 


donates equipment such as manuals and 
money for equipment. St. Michael’s has 
offered their support through their wonder- 
ful public relations department and 
through M.O.V.E.,” Gobin said. 

Ann Giombetti, director of M.O.V.E., 
works with Gobin on the program. She 
helps announce classes and puts together 
large mailings to elicit response from th 
community, she said. ‘ 

Giombetti said that M.O.V.E. is the 
logistical coordinator of the program. 

“It’s such a positive feeling when 
within a week of the mailing, the sessions 
are filed and people are on waiting lists,” 
she said. 

Many of the participants come from 
various areas such as Montpelier, Grand 
Isle and Charlotte, Gobin said, and they 
range in age from 3 to 70 years-old. 

M.O.V.E is also responsible for 
recruiting volunteers to work in the pro- 
gram. 

“Gobin brings the people who need 
help and M.O.V.E. provides the volun- 
teers. We also receive calls. regarding 
whether someone may not make the pro- 
gram that night. M.O.V.E also keeps track 
of the volunteers’ hours, so they receive 
recognition for their work,” Giombetti 
said. 

Junior Laurie McDowell worked as an 
instructor in the Adapted Swim Program 


last year and has continued her service for 
this year’s program. 

McDowell has worked with people 
with a range of disabilities, from a young 
boy with a slight limp to a 35-year-old 
man with Down’s Syndrome, with whom 
she is working again this year. 

“I enjoy working with both, but with 
(the 35-year-old man) I saw more 
improvement,” McDowell said. “In the 
beginning of the program last year he 
wouldn’t let go of my hand in the water. 
Now, he can put his face under water with- 
out any assistance.” 

Junior Caryn O’Donnell has worked 
in the program for the past two years. She 
instructs an 8-year-old girl who is blind 
and a 17-year-old girl with Down’s 
Syndrome. 

“Tt’s fun and it’s rewarding because 
I’m helping them not only become better 
swimmers, but more confident in interact- 
ing with others as well,” O’ Donnell said. 

Gobin agreed. 

“Many of the participants in the pro- 
gram see this as a social occasion. The 
instructor also becomes a friend to them, 
which is a big event,” he said. 

Classes for children and young adults 
are from 6:45 to 7:15 p.m. The adult class 
runs from 7:30 to 8 p.m. 

The public is encouraged to observe 
the program at its Oct. 23 open house. 


Venezuela added to M.O.V.E.’s Extended Service Program 


By Federico Rostran 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students are going to do 
volunteer service in Venezuela’s capital 
during spring break through M.O.V.E.’s 
Extended Service Program. 

This is the first time that volunteer 
students are going to Venezuela. 

About 10 students will be performing 
manual work such as painting and con- 
struction in Las Minas, an impoverished 
neighborhood in the city of Caracas, the 
Rev. Marcel Rainville said. 

Rainville is one of the organizers of 
the Extended Service Program. 

The Society of St. Edmund has been 
in Venezuela since 1964, an important ele- 
ment in choosing this country for the vol- 
unteer service, Rainville said. 

Rainville, who lived in Venezuela for 
more than 15 years, will join the students 
and members of the Edmundite parishes in 
Caracas. 

Rainville said he hopes that the stu- 
dents will enjoy a few days of recreation, 
visiting Caracas and going to the beach. 

Being able to attend the trip requires 
an application process. 


Steve Garbarino, assistant director of 
M.O.V.E., is overseeing the program. 

He said that students have to go 
through both an application and interview 
process. The application deadline is Oct. 
15. M.O.V.E. offers 10 extended service 
locations to appeal to the interests of all 
students, Garbarino said. 

“In the case of Venezuela we’ll defi- 
nitely be looking for people who can speak 
Spanish,” Garbarino said. 

He added that non-Spanish students 
are also encouraged to apply. 

The total cost of the trip is $250, 
including the flight from Burlington to 
Caracas. 

The Extended Service Program was 
initiated in 1986 as a way to have students 
brought to an environment different from 
the one they are use to and give them the 
chance to experience other parts o f the 
world, Ann Giombetti, director of 
M.O.V.E., said. 

“T think many of them have had life- 
changing experiences,” Giombetti said. 
“The week-long trip seems to have a big 
impact on students. They come back want- 
ing to do more,” she said. 

Venezuelan natives Daniella Cuervo 


and Pablo Pacheco are students in the St. 
Michael’s Intensive English Program 
(IEP). They both said that M.O.V.E.’s 
efforts are very significant for people in 
their country. 

“Tn this barrio [neighborhood], there 
are several problems and they need our 
help,” Pacheco said. 

He said that this is a great opportunity 
for American students to get to know a dif- 
ferent culture but also to get to know the 
social reality of this nation. 

' Daniella Cuervo said that Venezuela 
bound students are going to see a contrast 
between rich and poor neighborhoods in 
Caracas. 

“It’s possible that they are going to 
see many things that they have never seen 
before,” Cuervo said. 

Both encouraged participants to take 
advantage of the beautiful places that their 
country has to offer during their February 
Visit. 

In addition to M.O.V.E.’s program, St. 
Michael’s -has an_ affiliation with 
Bicentenaria University of Aragua, in 
Venezuela. B 

There are also St. Michael’s alumni in 
the area and two Society of St. Edmund 


parishes. 

“We hope that our students, while 
they are there, could also make contact 
with all of these people. They will find that 
our very own alumni will be very support- 
ive to them,’ President Marc 
vanderHeyden said. 

Last year 101 students participated in 
extended services in different locations 
throughout the nation. Many prospective 
students for this year’s program said they 
were excited to work in the Venezuelan 
program. 

“I hope this will increase my aware- 
ness of how other people live in other 
places of the world and in other places of 
our own country,” senior Eric Boyer, said. 

Sophomore Amanda Lacey is interest- 
ed in helping those who are in need. 

“T know how fortunate I am, com- 
pared to a lot of people and I really want to 
help others out,” she said. 

Senior Tom Ryan said he plans to pur- 
sue environmental studies as a career and 
sees this program as a good opportunity to 
gain experience. 

The applications for the Venezuela 
trip are available in M.O.V.E. office locat- 
ed on the bottom floor of Alliot. 
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Language lab to use computers to enhance learning 


By Adam Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Listening with a cassette and ear- 
phones will soon become a ritual of the 
past in the language lab at St. Michael’s. 

During Columbus day break, the lan- 
guage lab will undergo a series of 
improvements to keep up with the chang- 
ing technology. It will be the first time in 


20 years. 
Lorraine Williams, a former ESL 
teacher and language professor at 


Middlebury College, was hired in April as 
academic technology coordinator. She is 
responsible for implementing the changes. 

“Tn order for St. Michael’s to compete 
as an international college, it has to keep 
up with the technological advances of the 
time,” she said. 

The language lab runs on a Revox 
audio system. It consists of individual lis- 
tening stations with cassette recorders. 
Students listen to the tapes through ear- 
phones. 

Williams said that in today’s learning 
environment, more is needed than just an 
audio system. Video technology is pre- 
ferred, she said, because it allows you to 
see the person when learning. 

“The lab wants to set up a user-friend- 
ly graphical interface,’ Williams said. The 


new system will use computers which will 
have a person talking to the student. The 
picture will show lip movement and allow 
the students to be face-to-face with the 
person they are listening to. 

Amanda Amend, a Spanish professor, 
said that the new system will give students 
the one-on-one experience that is neces- 
sary. in the language field. 

“We are hoping that increased tech- 
nology will give students a different quali- 
ty of experience that will add to their lan- 
guage learning,” Amend said. 

With computers being digitally based, 
the quality and clarity of the system will be 
more efficient than cassette tapes, 
Williams said. It will also allow informa- 
tion to be manipulated easily, she said. 

“Tt will be less consuming than the 
Revox system. More importantly, it will 
educate teachers and students with the new 
technology,” Williams said. 

Williams said that the language lab 
effects almost all of the students on cam- 
pus and that to better serve them, changes 
had to be made. 

The process is a slow one, Williams 
said. At this time, half of the audio Revox 
systems are being removed and the parti- 
tions are being taken down, she said. Also 
during Columbus day break, all of the 
wiring and shelving for the new computers 
should be constructed and put into place. 
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Lorraine Williams was hired in April as academic technology coordinator. She will be over- 
seeing the renovations being done at the language lab. 


Ideally, she said, the system would 
run better with 12 computers, but at this 
point in time, the budget will only allow 
for six. 

Andrew Simon, a French professor, 
was on the committee who hired Williams. 
The committee was looking for a person 
skilled in several areas, Simon said. 

“We wanted someone who was well 
versed in academic technology and could 
work well with faculty, staff and students,” 
Simon said. 

He said that Williams has a lot of con- 


tact with the language community and has 
done an excellent job adapting to the 
changing technology. 

Williams is also very good at relating 
with people, which is important in the Soe 
guage field, Simon said. 

Total funding is not yet in place, 
which means that a projected completion 
date for the lab is not set, Simon said. 

“As more funding evolves and we 
have a clearer idea of what we are looking 
for, the lab will continue to change more,” 
he said. 


Chow Down Clown discovers more than broth at Rabby’ s Stone Soup 





By Peter Sampieri 
The Chow Down Clown 


Once upon a time there were 
three soldiers who were starving 
and came to seek respite in a 
nearby village. When the soldiers 
knocked on the doors of one of 
the houses for food and shelter, 
the villager turned them away, 
explaining that he too was poor 
and had very little food to spare. 
The soldiers tested their luck two 
more times, at two more houses, 
but they were again turned away. 
Everyone seemed to have a per- 
fect explanation for why they 
could not spare any food. 

Then, the soldiers got an 
idea. They called a village meet- 
ing. 

“Because none of you have 
any food to spare, we are going to 
make stone soup!” The villagers 
were dumbfounded at the idea of 
making stone soup, but as direct- 
ed, they retrieved the largest ket- 
tle they could find, as well as 
three large round stones. Once 
the stones were simmering, one 
villager suggested that the soup 
might need some salt and pepper, 
so he went to get his spices. 
Another villager suggested that 
the soup may taste better with 
some carrots and potatoes, so she 


went to get her vegetables. 

Sooner than later, all of the 
villagers were bringing things to 
the dinner and tossing them into 
the soup.. They shared bread and 
cider, danced and sang into the 
night and drank the magical soup 
they all created together. 

The next day, as the soldiers 
were preparing to leave, all of the 
villagers surrounded them. 
“Thank you so much for your 
wonderful lesson. Now, we will 
never go hungry again, because 
we know how to make soup from 
stones.” 

By now, your eyes should be 
glistening with tears. No, it’s not 
the aroma of chopped onions 
simmering in your kettle. It’s the 
old folk tale after which one of 
the best vegetarian restaurants in 
Burlington is named. 

Zabby’s Stone Soup, located 
on 211 College St., is the home of 
a plethora of mostly vegetarian 
cuisine, priced at rates which will 
make your wallet breakdance 
with joy. 

It. was a blustery cold 
Autumn afternoon. The patterns 
in the leaves electrified me. The 
sky was candy luminous edible 
(sorry, sometimes I get carried 
away and steal verse from e.e. 
cummings). As I walked from 
the parking garage down an alley 
and into the street, I challenged 
myself with even more BIG 
philosophical questions, like 
“Where the hell am I going?” and 
“When do I eat?” 

There are several suffering 
hanging baskets dangling from a 
trellis in the front of Stone Soup. 
The frost probably got them (wel- 
come to Vermont, it’s what 
month?). The dead summer bas- 
kets are juxtaposed against beau- 


tifully colorful mums on the front 
stoop. They draw you inside to a 
world of warmth and soup, knit 
hats and hardwood floors, more 
hanging plants and VEGANS 
EVERYWHERE. It’s a nice 
place. Sort of like being in the 
womb. 

Now this really dates me, but 
I remember when Stone Soup 
used to be another deli-style shop 
called City Market. Don’t sound 
surprised. I hail from the same 
era of one of those ancient, pre- 
PC dinosaurs, way back when we 
called the Jean-Marie building 
“Jemery” and first-year students 
were plain old “freshmen.” 

Anyway, Stone Soup’s reno- 
vators and owners should be 
commended for their re-inven- 
tion of something old into some- 
thing soupy. Enough banter, let’s 
talk tofu. 

I had the Puree of Spinach 
soup, which is served with three 
triangles of thick, crusty honey 
oat bread on the side. The great 
thing about the convention of lan- 
guage is when you say “large” at 
Stone Soup, large is what you 
get. 

The soup had a thick consis- 
tency (most purees do) and was 
the same color as the muddy, 
brownish-green cardigan I was 
sporting that day. My sidekick, 
the princess of water, ordered 
minestrone and her soup didn’t 
match her blue sweatshirt so I 
concluded that my cardigan was 
just a coincidence. The spinach 
puree is served a little on the 
bland side, so that the customers 
may season it to their own liking, 
I assumed. 

I also ordered some fresh 
baked broccoli bread stuffed with 
cheese, red onion and mush- 


soup that is ipepular | in Cul 


It's one of the cheapest meals, you can 
with rice or com bread and steamed 


Serve it 





rooms which reminded me of 
Christmas Eve at home. The 
bread is served warm and is very 
tasty, but I advise you to chow it 
down quickly as it loses flavor 
when cold. 

For another side dish, I 
ordered the Bean Burrito. No, it’s 
not Taco Bell, you goof, so get 
that annoying little Chihuahua 
out of your brain. The Stone Soup 
burrito has turtle beans, black 
beans, brown rice, cheddar, 
onions, tomatoes and salsa. And 
it is spicy, but not in the way that 
you would expect. The burrito 
uses cumin, so we’re talking 
Indian-spicy, not Spanish- 
American spicy, which is a neat 
surprise for your buds. Taste 
buds, I mean. Not your friends. 

This time out, I spent $8.91, 
so I conquered last week’s dinner 
expense by a couple bucks. But 





instead of crunching numbers as 
a warrior for frugality, I 
approached this dinner in a dif- 
ferent light. Zen and the art of 
Soup Consumption. 

I spent all day yesterday 
thinking about the post-moderni- 
ty of soup. You know, how you 
can take all these opposites, old 
and new and put them together in 
harmony? 

My dad used to take all the 
leftover vegetables in the fridge 
and reconfigure them into some 
type of delicious broth on such 
cold afternoons. 

It’s sort of like the sound of 
scratching records. 
Metaphorically speaking. 

Don’t try to boil down your 
dusty 45s with potatoes in an 
eight-quart pot. You’d probably 
get sick. And that wouldn’t be 
good at all. 








junior 


“When you’re wandering 
around the streets of 
Burlington and don’t know 
where you are.” 


«Jessica Viau, Beth Thyng 
juniors 





COSMIC ASIFOlOGy 
IIIS SII AK AA KAKA, 


By Kosmic Kristen 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 





ARIES (March 21-April 19) 
There is no time like to present. Whatever you have been thinking 
about doing, you better do soon and fast before it’s too late. A loved 
one shares their feelings. 
_ TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 
~ You have been feeling nervous lately and you’re not sure why. Try 
getting some more sleep and stop being so paranoid. Life is full of 
_ goods and bads -- it all depends on the cards you were dealt. 
_ GEMINI (May 21-June 21) : 
: Feeling like you have been left out of the crow? Well that’s. beans 
yu put yourself there. Being quiet gets you nowhere and it only 
aws you so much attention. Instead of waiting for attention, 
become the center of it. 
.NCER (June 22-July 22) 
four task of the week is to try to get that special someone’s atten- 
on. The question i is, how are you going to do it? I suggest being for- 
ard enough so they get it but not so much that they run away. Be 
natural. If you act like someone else when the romance starts, they 
vill expect you to stay that way. 
LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 
School isn’t going as you hoped but it’s not too late to turn ae 
around. It’s so hard to find time to do it all but it would help if you 
ere not so occupied with your social life. Organize } your time and 
smber -- you may be having fun now ot you i ‘Sorry in 
December when you get your grades. : 
RGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) — 
are feeling like you are on top of the wodd this we I suggest 
you try something new. Maybe cook something you have never 
en before or write what would be the first paragraph of your auto- 
aby, y 5 Heed for ihe mind and ge to try new thin from 














be 
home. sa th ee ie ake tucey bar oly you lay poe 
‘ars ght Give up on the love prospec — Te Hegde oo = 
_ CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
Try to remember that things always ge: wore before they get betes 
I know things have been rough lately but I can sense they will 
improve.  Uipcawien, dail eras oe 
some time by yourself. __ 
AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
_ OK, you came here to study and get good grades bot your constant 
preoccupation with your desk is way out of control. Go see a movie, 
_ go out to dinner, have a few beers but do something social or you 
will drive yourself crazy. ; 
PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Someone is watching over you this week so luck is surely in your 
future. Remember that although the friends you make in college are 
_ important, many of them won’t be your friends forever. Smile more. 





“JT don’t have a clue. I don’t 
think I have one. You mean 
people drink at school?” 


eTaylor Abel, 














“When you consume 
enough alcohol so that 
you’re passed out and 

vomiting” 


Grace Cradduck, 
sophomore 


Cam DUS SDSBKS What is your definition of binge drinking? 


**1 liter of Bacardi in three 
hours and then you run 
around naked.” 


*Izzy Huff, 
senior 

























“Getting loaded.” 


Phil Gambardella, 
junior 


Where to go for =a; music 





By Brendan Feeney 
Staff Writer 


Instead of the usual CD or 
concert review, I decided to take 
a look at what the lovely city of 
Burlington has to offer as far as 
record stores are concerned. So 
here it is, my crash-course guide 
to shopping for music in 
Burlington. 

Coconuts, Williston Road. 
and Record Town, Burlington 
Square Mall and University 
Mall: If I were you I wouldn’t 
even bother going into these 
stores. All you’ll find is the exact 
same selection of boring main- 
stream music that you find in any 
other chain record store at outra- 


geous. Save your money and 
your time by giving your support 
to independently owned music 
stores (and independent music, 
for that matter). 

Vibes, Church Street.: This 
store has the look and feel of a 
chain store like Strawberries, but 
it actually has a pretty decent 
selection. 

It carries a huge selection of 
both CDs and cassettes at rela- 
tively decent prices (between $12 
and $15 for a CD), and it has a 
good mix of both underground 
and mainstream music. 

It gets points from me for 
having the CDs sectioned off by 
genre of music, and for having 
sections of hardcore/punk, metal 
and techno/industrial music. I'd 
recommend shopping at this 
store. 

Max Mix, Church Street.: 
This is a brand-new store that 
specializes mostly in techno and 
other kinds of electronic music. 
Since it just opened they really 
don’t have that broad a selection 
of music, but the atmosphere 
alone makes this a cool place to 


shop. There’s always someone 
spinning on the turntables. This 
is the place to go if you’re look- 
ing for electronic music, or DJ 
supplies. 

Disc Go Round, College 
Street.: This store opened last 
year, and pretty much sells only 
used CDs. It has a great selec- 
tion of all genres of music and 
the prices are extremely cheap 
(the average used CD is $7.99). 
This is the perfect store for broke 
college students, like myself, to 
get the music they want. 

Pure Pop, Winooski 
Avenue.: This is by far my 
favorite record store in the 
Burlington area. It carries both 
new and used music; CDs, cas- 
settes, and vinyl. The prices are 
cheap and they have a great 
selection. The staff is nice and 
helpful and they are always 
happy to special order anything 
that you can’t find in the store. 
I'd recommend going to this 
store when you’ve got some 
money you're just dying to spend 
on music. 

That’s all for this week. 


Strengthen mind, body, soul with ancient ritual 


By Deirdre Coleman 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students can 
now join the thousands of peo- 
ple, from the unknown to the 
Hollywood stars, who are twist- 
ing themselves into the most pre- 
carious of positions in an attempt 
to stretch, strengthen and relax 
their bodies. 

St. Michael’s offers a yoga 
class on Thursdays, from 10 a.m. 
-11:15 a.m. in the Ross Sports 
Center. 

For $20, Sue Macomber can 
help angle, twist, and bend your 
body into shape. 

Macomber was introduced 
to yoga 22 years ago and started 
teaching just a few years later. 

“Tt’s an old discipline which 
affects the mind, body and the 
soul.” she said. 

Based on a text dating back 
to the second century B.C., yoga 
was derived from a book entitled 
“Yoga Sutra.” Yoga, which is 
Sanskrit for “union,” is a Hindu 
philosophy which tries to unite 
the body, mind and soul by using 
breath, movements and medita- 
tion, Macomber said. Yoga is not 


just about getting fit, she said. 

More importantly, she said, 
it deepens your ability to focus 
and relax while strengthening 
your body and breathing. 

“Tt affects the whole system 
and brings a person into a higher 
level of health,’ Macomber said. 
“Tt can increase circulation, tone 
muscles, raise the level of our 
immune systems, correct bad 
posture and even help lose addic- 
tions. It helps us in attaining a 
more peaceful state of being.” 

Nevertheless, it is often per- 
ceived by some as mysterious, 
exotic, and almost bizarre. 

“T always thought of yoga as 
some sort of trendy alternative to 
actual physical exercise,” said 
junior Kelly Spelman. 

“Tt seems to be just some 
sort of fad,” she said. 

However, those who partici- 
pate in yoga exercises disagree. 

“Yoga for me is such a good 
outlet because you invest so 
much energy mentally and phys- 
ically into one position,” said 
senior Tahnto Coffin, who prac- 
ticed yoga last semester while 
studying abroad in New Zealand. 

“In four weeks of doing 


yoga, my body became so much 
more flexible,” she said. 
Macomber said that many 


different styles and systems of: 


yoga exist and an instructor can 
choose what form they want to 
practice. 

Macomber teaches a divi- 
sion of Hatha yoga called 
Sivanada. 

“Five basic principles 
employ Sivanada,” she said. 
“Proper exercise, proper 
breathing, proper relaxation 
and sleep, proper nutrition and 
diet, and positive thinking and 
meditation.” 

Macomber said that there 
is more to yoga than just twist- 
ing your body. In her classes, 
she pays close attention to 
savasana (relaxation), pranaya- 
ma (breathing) and various 
asanas (postures). 

What at times may appear 
to be effortless exercise, is 
actually a series of extreme 
muscle tensions and profound 
concentration. 

Macomber encourages stu- 
dents to participate in her class 
which at the time only has five 
members. 
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Antz ‘wake-up call’ appeals to all ages 





Steve Sweeney 
Film Critic 


My father and I were 
talking recently about various 
hypotheses regarding the uni- 
verse, the significance of man 
and several other big questions 
that surround our existence. 

Over the course of our 
discussion, he said something 
that really caught my atten- 
tion. 

Instead of searching out- 
ward in space for new worlds, 
it seemed just as interesting to 
him to search inward, magni- 
fying exponentially upon 
worlds that could exist within 
our thumbnail. 

Well, perhaps he’s right. 
However, we may save our- 
selves the task of developing 
high powered microscopes, by 
simply grabbing a magnifying 
glass and observing a very 
familiar Earth-dweller—-the 
ant. 

Some of the best com- 
mentaries of our human soci- 


Wednesday 


ety have manifested them- 
selves in the form of children’s 
stories. “The Little Prince,” 
countless Disney ~ films, 
“Looney Toons” and the latest 
theatrical release, “Antz.” 

The irony in these stories 
however, is that they carry so 
much thematic weight that 
they often surpass a child’s 
understanding of the story’s 
intention. 

In the case of “Antz,” I 
brought my little brother to the 
show and let’s just say we both 
walked away with significant- 
ly different perspectives. 

He noticed special effects 
(in the nature of “Honey... I 
Shrunk the Kids”), good guys 
versus bad guys and the awk- 
ward romantic relationships 
which made him blush, since, 
at age 11, girls are ceasing to 
be “silly glom brains” and are 
steadily becoming more 
appealing. 

On the other. hand, I 
noticed how this film was 
arranged in a fashion to please 
the typical 11 year old, howev- 
er, that criterion wasn’t central 
to the point the film was mak- 
ing. 

That was a key difference. 

Imagine this, you’re an 
ant, and ants like junk food, 
therefore you like junk food. 
So where would be the most 
appealing place to go? What 
would you call that place? 

The ants in this film go to 


a human trash receptacle. 
They call it “Insectopia.” My 
little brother understood this. 

Furthermore, Insectopia is 
comprised of an overflowing 
garbage can, grounds thick 
with plastic bags and a spilled 
quart of Kendall motor oil 
infesting a puddle of water 
(ant-drinking). He probably 
understood this too. 

What I’m sure he didn’t 
realize was that insectopia was 
representative of an adult-ori- 
ented ideal, the notion of 
wanting something more out 
of life, in a world where peo- 
ple are free individuals, inde- 
pendent and not locked in a 
lifestyle that is dissatisfying. 

Also, he’s too young to 
appreciate how the ants man- 
aged to solve the social dilem- 
ma imposed upon them -- that 
is, the realization that there is 
no Insectopia. 

Instead, goals can be 
reached by _ collaborative 
efforts of everyone in the 
existing society, where the 
Hitleresque military is dis- 
mantled, the class system 
redefined and the rudiments of 
fruitful living are recaptured. 

It’s apparent that good 
children’s films and books 
have the ability to appeal to 
both young and adult audi- 
ences. 

And I think it’s a brilliant 
artistic achievement. 

However, in a film like 


“Antz,” which is fantastic in 
many ways, I would hate to 
see it fall in the middle and be 
missed by both audiences. 

It has scenes that are won- 
derful for kids, especially one 
sequence that involves two 
ants riding on the shoes of a 
human, one ant on the left 
foot, trying to rescue a fellow 
ant on the right foot—-it’s 
great. 

My little brother’s eyes 
popped out of his head. I had 
to pick them up from the floor, 
before they started rolling 
down the aisle. 

Also, this film offers a 
profound experience for 
adults. 

It’s a wake up call, saying, 
“Hey! Stop and smell the 
roses. Are you happy? Why 
are you living?” 

It reinforces individual- 
ism and exploits peoples’ vul- 
nerability within the herd 
mentality. 

Like the ants, we often 
drive forward with our heads 
down, not taking the time to 
question our direction. 

We both work, follow 
orders and fulfill societal 
expectations. 

However, as the ants dis- 
covered, digging absent-mind- 
edly through a wall (which 
supports rushes of water) will 
eventually provoke a devastat- 
ing flood. 


ALENDAR 


October 7-14 


*Ominous Seapods, Foxtrotzulu/ Higher Ground/ 


9 p.m./ $4 21+, $6 18+. 


eThe Lady’s Man featuring Paul Asbell and 
Bruce Sklar/ Red Square Bar and Grill/ 9 p.m. 
«The Bomboras, Ultrbabyfat/ Club Toast/ 9 p.m./ 


$6 all ages. 


Thursday 


*National Depression Screening Day/ Memorial 
Auditorium/ 12-2 p.m., 6-8 p.m./ free. 

*Milo-Z/ Metronome/ 9 p.m./ $5. 

«Jazz Mandolin Project/ Higher Ground/ 9 p.m./ 


$7. 


* “Rope,” Alfred Hitchcock’s 1948 thriller now 
through Oct. 18/ Trinity College, Mann Hall/ 8 


p.m/ $7.50 


Friday 


«The Therapy Sisters, Wishing Chair, The Seth 
Pappas Experience/ Burlington Coffee House/ 8 


p.m. 

¢DJ Spooky, Robot Band, Plastilina Mosh, 
Gardner Post/ Club Toast/ 9 p.m./ $10 all ages. 
*Doc Watson/ Flynn Theater/ 7:30 p.m./ $26, $17, 
$11 tickets available at Flynn Regional Box 


Office. 


*$4 20 ounce Guiness, Harp and Newcastle/ What 


Ale’s You? 


Saturday 


*Sinead Lohan/ Metronome/ 7 p.m./ $8. 
¢Viperhouse, Soul Proprietors/ Hiner Ground/ - 


9 p.m./ $6 21+, $7 18+. 


Sunday 


Jimmy Sokasan RN eeotbne! 7 p. m/ $8 i in 
advance, $10 at door. 
*Ondekoza- The Demon Dramhers of uo 
Flynn Theater 7 p.m./ $29, $24, $18 tickets 
available at Flynn Regional Box Office. 


Monday 


eNFL night/ Extreme Sports Bar and Dance 
Club/ 7 p.m./ free food, 10 televisions, $1 pints. 
*Metro Swing lessons/ Metronome/ 7 p.m/ $8. 
eLegendary Pink Dots/ Club Toast/ 7 p.m. 





Tracey Gilbert was recently hired by the 
Vermont Youth Orchestra. 


SMC senior hired as 
manager of Vermont 
Youth Orchestra 


Senior Tracey Gilbert was recently hired 
as manager of the Vermont Youth Sinfonia, a 
92 member orchestra sponsored by the 
Vermont Youth Orchestra Association. 

Gilbert is responsible for all orchestra 
operations such as preparation of music, 
arrangements for local school performances 
and regular contact with parents of orchestra 
members. 

Gilbert is a business major, with a con- 
centration in marketing and a fine arts minor. 


eCourtesy of Vermont Youth Orchestra 
Association 


Tuesday 

eAn Evening with Reggae Lege: 
Third World/ Higher Ground/ 9 'P 
$15. 

eJohn Villani signs “The 100 Best 0 
Towns’/ Borders on auch mee 
p.m. : 
*College Night/ Pyireme Sports B 
Dance Club/ 50 cent drafts, 25 cent 
Wines. 


WwW 

‘St. Michael’s Field Hockey at Albany/ 
p.m. : 

*St. Michael’s Volleybal ee veuncnl tae 

p.m. 

* $2.50 Vermont Microbrews/ What 

Ale’s You?» 


min : 
¢ Bare Naked Ladies/ Oct. 10 at 
Memorial Auditorium. 
*Smugglers’ Notch Ski Sale/ Oct. 16, 
17, 18/ Champlain Valley Fair 
Grounds/ Oct. 16, 5-8 p.m.. October 
17, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Oct. 18, 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m. 
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Hockey team trains off-ice, builds confidence 


Ice Knights prepare to defend ECAC Central title with dry- land GLSaUI until on-ice practice begins 


By Tim Lizzo 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
hockey team does not play its 
first game until the weekend of 
Oct. 31. Despite this, the team 
has trained off-ice since the sec- 
ond week of September. 

Head Coach Lou DiMasi 
said it is important for the team to 
begin the season with an all- 
around fitness workout and this is 
why the team trains off-ice. 

Teams normally train with 
weights to get in shape. However, 
DiMasi said 60 players can not 
get sufficient time in the weight 
room. Instead, he said, the team 
makes the best of things else- 
where. 

The Ice Knights’ workouts 
are scheduled Monday through 
Friday for about two hours each 
afternoon. 

Occasionally, the team can 
be seen running sprints across the 
street from St. Edmund’s Hall. 
The team also trains on the mili- 
tary obstacle course at Camp 
Johnson (with the permission of 
the National Guard). 

Assistant Coach — Steve 
Mattson said this training is 


continuing to meet the new guys 
as dry land progresses. 

Mattson said the players 
come from private and public 
high schools, with some coming 
from junior hockey. 


players to quit. He said the obsta- 
cle course demands rolling, 
jumping, diving and climbing, 
which builds confidence as a 
team by helping players focus. 
Dimasi said other colleges 





implemented to make the players 
train at a higher level than they 
would normally on their own. 

“We try to create a situation 
where you can get 60 guys work- 
ing at once to get the cardiovas- 
cular system going and to get 
them _ stretched _ properly,” 
Mattson said. “We’re looking for 
an overall workout.” 

DiMasi spoke highly of the 


have looked into using the mili- 
tary course and decided against 
it, but St. Michael’s did not hesi- 
tate putting it to use. 

“We knew the course was for 
us. It develops people into hard 
workers. Hard work breeds suc- 
cess and nobody gets anywhere 
without hard work,’ DiMasi said. 

The team has 45 freshmen 
trying out this year. Mattson said 


With no scholarship money, 
he said all of the freshmen are 
treated equally and given the 
same opportunity to compete. 

“The best person for each 
position will play,” DiMasi said. 

The Ice Knights will begin 
practicing on-ice the first day the 
NCAA allows it, on Oct. 15 at the 
Essex Junction High School 
hockey rink. 


obstacle course, saying it’s unfor- 


he kn 
giving and doesn’t allow the Seeceme Tecpily,20 08 hem 


before the year started, but is 


The team will keep 26 play- 
ers: three goalies, eight defense- 


By Ben Lewis 
Ohio State 




































COLUMBUS, Ohio. (U- 
WIRE) — Ohio State got a bal- 
anced attack against Penn State 
on Saturday. 
It may not have been, how- 
ever, the type of balance the 
Buckeyes were expecting. But 
the team got touchdowns from its 
offense, defense and special 
teams in a 28-9 victory in front of 
an Ohio Stadium crowd of 
93,479. 
“The offense got off slow,” 
safety Damon Moore said, “but 
when one part of your team isn’t 
going right, everyone else should 
turn it up another notch.” 
Senior captain linebacker 
Jerry Rudzinski recovered a Penn 
State fumble for the Buckeye’s 
first score, Joe Cooper dove on a 
loose ball caused by Percy King’s 
punt block for another. The 
_{ offense scored on a 20-yard 
j reception by Michael Wiley and a 
l-yard run by Joe Montgomery. 
After a scoreless first quar- 
| ter, Penn State took the lead on a 
42-yard field goal by Travis 


_ A tradition of excellence on Cape Cod 
oS : Forney with 8:08 to play in the 


Photo by Colin Mulready 
Hockey players do push-ups during a recent “dry land” practice. They are preparing to defend their ECAC 
Central title this season. 


men and 15 forwards. 

The remaining students will 
play on the “B”-team if they so 
choose. DiMasi said there is an 
opportunity to move up as peo- 
ple’s games often drastically 
improve to the extent that they 
get pulled up to the varsity team. 
He said there is always move- 
ment. 

Last year the Ice Knights 
were ECAC Central Champs. 


They made it to the ECAC North- 
Central-South playoff finals 
against the University of 


Massachusetts at Dartmouth. 
The team will play 25 

games, beginning with 

Wentworth at the Potsdam 


second quarter. 

The Buckeyes controlled the 
football for much of the opening 
two quarters, holding a seven- 
minute advantage in time of pos- 
session. Despite having the ball 
for nearly two-thirds of the half, 
OSU didn’t get on the board until 
3:55 left in the second quarter. 

Nittany Lions quarterback 
Kevin Thompson lost control of 
the football, allowing Rudzinski 
to score the home team’s first 
touchdown. 

The OSU defense stopped 
Penn State’s next drive after five 
plays and the offense took over 
on its own 49 after a 24-yard punt 
return by Ken- Yon Rambo. 

Quarterback Joe Germaine 
then hit flanker Dee Miller for 
gains of 17, 19 and 11 yards, set- 
ting up Wiley’s first touchdown 
catch of the season with 23 sec- 
onds left in the half. 

Penn State started the second 
half at their own 15-yard line, but 
were forced back to the eight 
after Moore tackled Penn State 
receiver Joe Nastasi for a 9-yard 
loss on third down. King then 
easily blocked Pat Pidgeon’s punt 
attempt after going through the 


Invitational Tournament on Oct. 
30. 





Recreational 
Sports Update 


By Betsy Cieplicki 
Intramurals Director 











The {ntramural season is in 
full swing now, with many 
téams competing in Coed 
Volleyball and Coed Softball 
leagues, and the Outdoor 
Soccer Tournament. 

Heading into the quarterfi- 
nals of the Men’s Outdoor 
Soccer Tournament are The 
Bruins, Brew Crew, The Crew, 
and The Net Rippers. 

In the softball league, the 
Upper Deckers currently have 
the lead, but with others close 
on their tail. 

Lido has the head of the 
pack in. Coed Volleyball, but 
the season is ony at the 
halfway mark, 

Indoor Soccer rosters are 
due Oct. 14, so get your team 






























so, don’t forget to sign 
Coe ees 







Sieoay Dancing | Ieiich 
will feature Swing and Tango, 
began on Monday, Oct. 5 and 
there is still room to join. 
Learn to Swim and Fitness for 
Women classes are also being 
offered soon. 

Sign up. in room 165 
Taran, or call ext. 2498. 











| No. 1 Ohio State tops rival Penn State 


line untouched. Joe Cooper fell 
on the ball in the end zone and 
Dan Stultz’s extra point gave 
OSU a 21-3 lead with 12:44 
remaining in the third quarter. 

“T thought our special teams 
played really, really improved 
from two weeks ago,” coach 
Cooper said. 

The Nittany Lions cut the 
lead to 21-9 after cornerback 
David Macklin’s interception led 
to a two play, 38-yard drive. 

The Buckeyes cemented the 
victory later in the third quarter 
after cornerback Ahmed 
Plummer picked off a Thompson 
pass. OSU then drove 61 yards 
on a 34-yard completion from 
Germaine to Miller, and three 
runs by tailback Joe 
Montgomery. 

The last one being a 1-yard 
touchdown with 3:08 to play in 
the quarter. 

Germain said Saturday’s 
performance should help the 
Buckeyes in the polls. 

“Hopefully by the way we 
played today, we showed we 
deserve this No.1 ranking,” he 
said, “but we could play a lot bet- 
ter.” 
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Student athletes have decisions to make 


Decisions Program brings issues like drinking , harassment and language to the forefront 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College stu- 
dent athletes learn to make edu- 
cated decisions about such things 
as alcohol, hazing and harass- 
ment and issues of race and gen- 
der through a program that was 
started three years ago. 

The Decisions Program was 
started to meet a need at the 
school, Assistant Athletics 
Director Zafir Bludevich said. 

“We want to provide stu- 
dents with information so that 
they can make the right deci- 
sions,” Bludevich said. “The 
Decisions Program specifically 
targets student athletes because 
they tend to be more visible.” 

According to Bludevich, no 
specific event sparked the need 


for the program, several incidents 
- that he would not comment on - 
created the need. 

The written description 
available in the Athletic office 
says the program consists of sev- 
eral meetings, guest lecturers and 
the conception of a social con- 
tract for individual teams. 

The program is a mandatory 
requirement for all NCAA sanc- 
tioned teams at the college. Club 
sports have the option of porte 
pating. 

Guest speakers range from 
off-campus lecturers to Dave 
Landers of the Student Resource 
Center and Peter Soons of securi- 
ty. 


About the speakers 


Bludevich said, “We’re always 
about education.” 
He said that besides giving 





students information on specific 
topics, the program also allows 
students to meet people they 
might not have otherwise. 





“We want to provide 
students with informa- 
tion so they can make 

the right decisions.” 


¢Assistant Athletics 
Director Zaf Bludevich 


Some athletes agree that the 
program is an important compo- 
nent to the athletics program. 

Mike Defranco, a junior co- 
captain of the men’s soccer team 
said the speakers are key. 

He admits that some students 
complain about the mandatory 
requirement, but most walk out 


with more than they went in with. 

Kelly Spelman, a junior tri- 
captain of the women’s tennis 
team said the program as a whole 
is really good. 

Spelman said she thinks the 
program is important to freshmen 
because it exposes these new stu- 
dents to college issues. However, 
it doesn’t need to be mandatory. 
She said it could be voluntary 
because students who don’t want 
to see speakers find a way out. 

She thinks the program is so 
beneficial, it should be opened to 
the entire school, not just ath- 
letes. 

Sophomore women’s tennis 
player Amanda Puskis said the 
social contract is a key compo- 
nent to the program. She referred 
to her team’s contract and their 
rules regarding sportsmanship, 
the use of alcohol and commit- 
ment to the team. 

Bludevich explained social 
contracts as something that is left 
up to the individual teams. 

The written explanation of 
social contracts says that teams 
must touch upon six issues: class 
attendance and the recognition of 
academic priorities; alcohol and 
drugs; hazing and harassment; 
language; issues of race, gender 
and sexual orientations; and trav- 
el policies. 

Defranco said social con- 
tracts are about team commit- 
ment. 

“Tt’s not so much about what 
you can and can’t do,” he said. “It 
really makes you think about 
what you are willing to do for the 
team, St. Mike’s and yourself.” 

Defranco said that if a stu- 
dent athlete breaks a rule on their 
social contract there are different 
repercussions. 

He used skipping class as an 
example. If a student skips a 
fifty-minute class, he said that 
student has to run for 50 minutes. 

Breaking the contract other 
ways can lead to extra push-ups 
and sprints. Although Defranco’ 
could not recall if missing a 
speaker was a “punishable” 
offense, he said he imagined 
some type of punishment would 
occur. 

A new team participant in 
the Decisions Program this year 
is the women’s rugby club. 

Senior and Club President 
Shannon Driscoll said that the 
Decisions Program has helped 
prevent conflicts and helped the 
team get along. 

Cindi Fabrizio, a rugby play- 
er, said the program is aimed at 
making players more responsible 
through education and social 
contracts. She said she thinks 
club sports should participate in 
the program because they still 
represent the school. 

Bludevich said the school is 
trying to take the bad decision 
part out of the “great kid, bad 
decision” philosophy with the 
Decisions Program. 
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Field Hocka, 

The Lady Knights lost 
Skidmore College 4-1 last 
Tuesday. 

They beat New Biles 
College 2-1 on Saturday for the 
teams first loss of the se ASO 








record 


second. ‘Their top runner ‘was . 
Kiersten Lippman who finished 
with a time of 20:24. 
The men finished fourth. 
Their cop runner was Andy 
Sheridan with a time of 27:44. 


Volleyball 

The Lady Knights lost to 
both Stonehill and LeMoyne 3- 
0 on Saturday in a three team 
match. They are 0-10 overall 
and 0-10 in the NE-10. 
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There’s always next year for Red Sox fans 





By Brendan Ahern 
Online Editor 


We’ve been running our 
mouths all year long, Red Sox 
fans. 

Comments like “This years 
different” and “They really have 
it this time” have been flying 
around New England as far back 
as anybody can remember. Once 
again, to the praise of Yankees 
fans, we have all been forced to 
shut up. 

The weather in Boston has 
turned a little bit colder and a few 
more leaves have fallen off the 
trees since Saturday’s depressing 
loss at Fenway. As Dave Justice 
and the rest of the Indians 
advance, Nomar and the boys are 
left wallowing in the misery of 
Beantown. 

The Sox started off well on 
Saturday with Nomar 
Gartiaparra taking them to a 1-0 


lead with his solo homerun. 

But then, after a questionable 
Pete Shourek and a relieving 
Derek Lowe held their leads, 
what seems like the inevitable 
happened. The Indians mounted 
a comeback. A comeback like the 
many we have seen throughout 
the years. 

After Lowe held the fort 
down in the sixth and seventh 
innings, manager Jimy Williams 
and pitching coach sidekick Joe 
Kerrigan brought in Tom Gordon 
to start the eighth inning -- some- 
thing he hadn’t done all year. 

The Red Sox lead then cer- 
tainly disappeared in a “Flash”. 
Gordon, who saved an American 
League leading 46 games this 
year as well as a major league 
record 43 straight, let up a two 
run double hit by Dave Justice. 

Boston Globe columnist Dan 
Shaughnessy reported Red Sox 
Manager Jimy Williams as say- 
ing, “Right man, right spot. He 
was a fresh arm. Lowe had done 
his job. (Gordon) had been a 
starter before. Maybe we hadn’t 
started him in the eighth, but he’d 
certainly gotten five outs before. 
It wasn’t a situation that was 
unusual.” 

But as part of Red Sox 


Nation, we have come to accept 
the fact that “the sure thing” is 
never “the sure thing.” As I 
watched the game I thought to 
myself “OK, here we go. Gordon 
will close it out and Pedro will 
win tomorrow. Bronx, here we 
come.” 

What was | thinking? 

According to ESPN 
Sportzone, Gordon was quoted as 
saying, “I didn’t change my 
approach and I didn’t change a 
thing. I was ready.” 

Looking back at the outcome 
of the game Gordon obviously 
was not as ready as he thought. 

The Sox had a chance to 
increase their lead in the sixth 
inning when third base coach 
Wendell “Windmill” Kim sent 
Valentin toward home. This 
attempt was ill fated however, as 
the leader of the war party Dave 
Justice threw Valentin out at 
home. 

About this decision, 
Shaughnessy reported Williams 
as saying, “To me it was the right 
call. Any time you get a chance 
to score on a play like that, you 
go. You’ve got to tip your cap. 
Justice made a perfect throw. To 
me, if we would do it over again, 
we'd do the same thing.” 


The only problem here is 
that the Red Sox won’t get a 
chance to do it over again. The 
simple fact is that the Red Sox 
season is once again finished and 
the Indians is not. 

If Valentin isn’t sent home, 
you have him on third with 
Nomar on second and only one 
out. A sac-fly gives the Sox a 2-0 
advantage. 

But I guess we have six 
months to second guess both this 
decision and the decision to bring 
Gordon in to start the eighth. 
Never mind Jimy’s decision to 
bring in batting practice pitcher 
Dennis Eckersley the night 
before. 

The burden of Saturday’s 
loss is most definitely weighing 
heavy on the shoulders of Gordon 
who let up the Justice’s two run 
double. 

Yet, the real burden is the 
one hanging on the backs of the 
Red Sox fans. Fans who have 
heard all about a curse for the last 
80 years and have heard nothing 
about a World Series win. 

For Red Sox fans, one of the 
most disturbing aspects of the ‘98 
season is the fact that the 
Yankees, the Sox arch-nemesis, 
have. been so unbelievably suc- 


The Truth is In Here 
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_ cessful. It is as if they can do no 


wrong. It’s just another bad year 
to be a devoted Bo Sox fan. Take 
for example Shane Spencer, 
brought up two weeks ago, the 
man has been touched by god and 
given the right to hit home runs 
as if he were Roy Hobbs. 

So, where are the Sox fans 
left, now that another postseason 
has come to a dismal close? 

For one, the coming winter 
may seem all that much colder 
seeing that power hitting fan 
favorite Mo Vaughn may be say- 
ing hasta la vista to Fenway Park 
and the fans who adore him. 

But where the fans are really 
left is caught in a never ending 
cycle of hope, dedication, and 
utter disappointment. 














Football Giants prac- 
ticed here during the 
summers of 1956, ‘57, 
‘59 and 60. 
SPRINGBREAK- Cancun, Fla, 
ect.Best hotels, parties, prices. 
Book early and save! Earn $, 
free trips! Campus reps/organiz- 


ers wanted. Inter-Campus 
Programs, 1-800-327-6013 
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By Derek Walther 
Staff Writer 


Rugby is played as a club 
sport at St. Michael’s College, 
but according to the players there 
is nothing sub-varsity about the 
intensity, team unity and pride 
demonstrated during the heat of 
battle. 

While it may look like a 
combination of football and soc- 
cer, rugby’s rules are quite differ- 
ent from the rules of these two 
sports. 

Danielle Pineault and Tahnto 
Coffin, senior captains of the 
women’s club, offered an expla- 
nation of the basic rules of their 
sport that is played on the 300s 
field: 

The games consist of two 
40-minute halves with a running 
clock. There are 15 players on the 
field for each team at all times, 
eight forwards and seven backs. 

Coffin said an average play 
consists of the forwards engaging 
by pushing against each other, 
like two walls coming together. 

The ball is rolled into the 
line by a player, then kicked back 
by the “hooker” and advanced by 
a player from the backfield who 
runs toward the “try zone.” 

The try zone is similar to the 
endzone in football, except the 
uprights are at the front of the try 
zone. 

A players location when he 
or she scorés a try determines 
where a subsequent two-point 
conversion kick takes place. 
Also, drop kicks, which can be 
taken from anywhere on the field, 
count for three points. 

Pineault said an average 
score for a “good, competitive 
game” would be between 15 and 
21 points per team. A blowout 
would be closer to 40 or 50 points 
scored by one club. 


Players agreed there is more 
to rugby than just the rules. 

Men’s team captain and 
four-year player, John Giacalone, 
said, “I played eight years of 
football and the two sports don’t 
even compare. Even tackling is 
much different. I like rugby bet- 
lets 

Pineault said, “We’re not out 
to hurt anybody, but it always 
feels good to work hard and com- 
pete. Tackling is fun.” 

Coffin added, “Rugby is a 
high-risk sport. We don’t wear 
pads, so we try to teach players to 
have confidence in their strength. 
Just go in hard and hope you’re 
stronger than your opponent.” 

Senior Scott Cauley of the 
men’s team has a different view 








of the perceived violence. He 
said, “There are some big hits, 
but it’s more of a finesse game 
than people think. The injuries 
are no worse than in any other 
sport.” 

While different people play 
for different reasons, Cauley and 
Giacalone agreed that it’s defi- 
nitely a good way to stay in 
shape. 

Cauley said, “I like to play to 
Keep active. It’s a lot of fun and a 
great way to meet people. It 
keeps you in shape.” 

Giacalone added, “You are 
in the best shape of your life. It’s 
fun to compete and be able to 
enjoy each other’s company. . 

Coffin described how she 
feels playing such a male-orient- 
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Men’s rugby team members practice tackling drills on the 300s field, in preparation for an upcoming match. 


ed game: 

“Tt feels good to know that as 
women playing a sport started by 
men, we’ve built a strong pro- 
gram. It started in 1992 and we’re 
confident it will continue,’ she 
said. 

“Some of the smallest girls 


are the toughest ones,” Pineault 
added. 
Rugby is different from 


other sports in that players are not 
recruited to come here out of high 
school. 

Pineault and Giacalone 
agreed that one of the ways play- 
ers are attracted to the sport is by 
word-of-mouth. 

“Most players start as fresh- 
men and recruiting is more a 
word-of-mouth process. Also it’s 
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hard not to wonder what’s going 
on when you see 45 girls running 
around on the 300s field, tackling 
each other,” Pineault said. 

Giacalone said recruiting for 
the men’s team is not much dif- 
ferent. 

“We get players mainly by 
word-of-mouth, as well as with 
posters and flyers and sometimes 
we set up tables in Alliot,” he 
said. “We have a lot of athletes 
and some people who haven’t 
played many sports before. We 
have about 30 players this year, 
which is unprecedented.” 

Both Giacalone and Cauley 
agreed that the women’s team is 
great for the campus. 

Cauley said, “I think it is 
great that they have a team. More 
women play rugby than any other 
sport on campus.” 

Giacalone added, “Both 
teams learn a lot from each other. 
The women play really good 
rugby.” 

Giacalone spoke about 
rugby’s importance on campus. 

“Ultimately, we’re trying to 
gain acceptance from the college 
itself. We’ve gotten some fund- 
ing, which is great, but student 
support is the key to the club’s 
success,” he said. 

The men’s and women’s 
teams play six league games and 
can qualify for a post-season 
tournament that matches New 
England’s best teams from a 
number of conferences. 

The women’s team has 
played two tune-up games and 
will open their regular season at 
home on Friday against Stonehill 
one the 300s field. 

The men are led by Coach 
Art Muerlander, who coached 
Notre Dame to a national title. 
They play at home against 
Middlebury on Oct. 17. 


Athletics Department strives for fairness with budget allocation 


By C.J. Lampman 
Sports Editor 


With only two scholarship 
sports at St. Michael’s-- men’s 
and women’s basketball-- ques- 
tions of equity in athletic funding 
often arise. 

St. Mike’s Athletics Director 
Geri Knortz and Dean of 
Students Mike Samara said there 
is no reason for such questions to 
arise, because there is no 
favoritism. 

“Each team is treated equal- 
ly,” Knortz said. “All athletes get 
$20 per diem when they are on 
the road $5 for breakfast and 
lunch, and $10 for dinner. And all 
of the accommodations are the 
same.” 

However, Knortz said that if 
everyone spent their $20 per 
diem, the budget would be over- 
shot. She said that individual 


coaches often make decisions to 
eat before the team leaves for a 
game, or bring bagged lunches on 
the road. 

Knortz said that the individ- 
ual budgets may not all be the 
same and on the surface it may 
look like some teams are treated 
better than others. 

However, she said, this is 
because of certain standards that 
have been set by the school. It 
also depends on the size of the 
team. 

“Close to 50 percent of the 
athletic budget goes toward trav- 
el, food and lodging. There is a 
pool of money that these expens- 
es come out of for all teams,” 
Knortz said. “So we have set up 
certain standards.” 


Knortz explained the 


process: 
If a team stays in Vermont, it 
travels in a school bus. If ao go 


outside of Vermont, they take a 
coach buses. 

“When the men’s basketball 
team plays UVM they take a 
school bus to the game,” Knortz 
said. 

If the road trip is longer than 
four hours the team will stay 
overnight in a hotel. All of the 
teams stay at the same hotels in 
the different areas surrounding 
certain schools. 

If the hotels offer cots there 
are three athletes to a room. If not 
there are only two. 

There are other costs like the 
different prices of equipment and 
the costs of referees that may 
impact the individual team bud- 
gets, Knortz said. 

Aside from the travel, food 
and lodging budget, Samara said 
more money has been put into 
certain sports for selective rea- 
sons. 


“He said the Athletic Task 
Force got together three or four 
years ago and decided to put an 
emphasis on soccer, hockey and 
basketball. These are teams who 
employ full-time coaches and 
also have been chosen as the pre- 
miere sports of their season, he 
Said. 

“Without football in the fall, 
we have decided to make the 
men’s and women’s soccer pro- 
grams the flagship sports in the 
fall,” Samara said. “In the winter 
hockey makes sense for us 
because of our location in 
Vermont.” 

He added that the men’s and 
women’s basketball teams 
require a major recruiting effort. 

The teams want to make sure 
they evaluate prospective schol- 
arship students to the fullest, 
Samara said. 

The benefit that the other 


teams get from the basketball 
teams, he said, is the assurance of 
scheduling security in the NE-10 
conference. 

What about the extended 
road trips that some teams are 
making or have made? 

The hockey team went to 
Europe, the women’s basketball 
team went to Canada and the 
men’s basketball team is headed 
to Walt Disneyworld in 
November. 

“People see the final prod- 
uct, the trips that these teams are 
taking and automatically assume 
certain things,” Knortz said. “All 
of these trips were privately fund- 
ed through fund-raising efforts.” 

Knortz and Samara agreed 
that there might be some slight. 
fluctuations in team budgets. 

However, they said, the ath- 
letics department strives to treat 
all teams equally. 








